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MARCH, 1846. 


RADFORD FOLLY. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

A most life-like little picture is here presented. 
As a facsimile, we know very little about it; and no 
more of its history than is contained in the inscrip- 
tion beneath the plate— Radford Folly, near Not- 
tingham.’’ A transatlantic gala scene should this 
be! And in most excellent keeping is it touched off. 

As a delineation, it possesses much merit. The 
coup d’ e@il is entirely satisfactory—a conclusive evi- 
dence of the truth of the performance; and one 
which the most unpracticed observer shares in com- 
mon with the initiated eye of the artist or the cog- 
noscente. The first glance detects nothing obtru- 
sive, nothing disproportionate, to wound the sense; 
but, on the contrary, there is a sweetness, and har- 
mony, and elegance pervading the whole—the acces- 
sories being artificial, the latter term may apply. 

At a second look, if any thing is in the least too 
strong, we should say the building is rather promi- 
nent—rather large for its distance. But, perhaps, this 
idea obtains only from the peculiarity of its form, 
which is that usually appropriated to small garden 
arbors. 

From the opprobrious epithet, ‘‘ Folly,’’ we sup- 
pose this building was designed as the banqueting 
house of the unfortunate gentleman whose name it 
bears, and who thus demonstrated his folly; and pro- 
ving, probably, a sinking fund, it has passed into the 
hand of some clever speculator, who has converted 
it into a tea-house resort. Observe that the parties 
seem distinct from each other; yet all, amidst a 
scene so redolent of enjoyment, seeming alike in- 
tent on pastime and amusement. 

These grounds are extensive; and notice what a 
pretty variety is effected by the interposition of that 
little Chinese bridge. How well diminished are the 
figures in their relative distances! Observe the three 
female figures on the left: how easy and natural is 
the grouping! See the extended hand, and mark the 
hesitating, timid attitude of the third figure, as she 
is half persuaded by the boatman to step in and ad- 
venture the sail. Good sooth! this lakelet, with its 
placid face, looks not very dangerous. But it is a 
new and untried element to the damsel. 

VoL. VI.—9 
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Again, mark the art by which four boats, all alike, 
are presented in so good variety—are made even to 
assist in describing the distance. See, again, the ad- 
mirable grouping of the boat’s company at the right 
hand—a real transcript! Yet, doubtless, not done 
without much study of arrangement, and reiterated 
practice of the hand. 

The details of this picture are indeed extraordi- 
nary. Mark, in the first place, the harmony of the 
elements; and this comes to us involuntarily by the 
sense of soothing and sweetness which pervades the 
soul, (like the effect of a fine day,) upon the first 
glance of this bland and lovely scene. 

Such is the naturalness and judiciousness of the 
selections in this composition, that the beholder is 
deceived, thinking it an easy matter to delineate a 
scene so harmonious and serene as this; but it is, 
nevertheless, a work of great study, and extreme 
art and calculation, in the distribution of lights and 
shades, and these, glancing in due proportion on ev- 
ery various object of the piece, and in reference to 
its form, coloring, distance, and aspect. To recon- 
cile and harmonize all these considerations, and yet 
to avoid an air of tameness or monotony, leaves the 
composition of a piece like this, no mean study or 
test of genius—a study of fancy, taste, and mathe- 
matical precision combined. 

Nature makes no mistakes: she throws abroad her 
tints of beauty, and her rays of light, with a careless 
munificence. This is a great cause why the insen- 
sible prize them so little. Dissertating over a pic- 
ture, they may, perhaps, learn to estimate more fairly 
that which is so graciously bestowed. 

‘‘There is much in a name,’’ says the proverb. 
This, however, is not a mere name, but a significant 
appellative. The ‘‘Folly,’? by which every visitor 
stigmatizes the retreat, is yet greedily shared in by 
themselves, as the numerous resort to it proves. 
This is world-like; but we will not be severe, nor 
blame a recreation so salutary and innocent as this 
may be, moderately indulged in; for here should be 
no waste and hurry of spirits, as amidst the hot and 
crowded resorts of the drawing-room. Here one 
may expatiate the soul, and, casting off spleen, en- 
joy the good gifts of nature, and be thankful. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 


Farr and gentle reader, according to promise, we 
a month of long 
I doubt not it has passed with you 


meet again. A month has passed 
winter evenings. 
pleasantly and profitably. 


I hope have been spent in reading. Could I have 


Your evenings, at least, 


stepped into your house, on some of these winter 3 
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; down to the time of Shakspeare, use forms of speech 


» not now used by good writers; and Robert Burns 


uses the Scottish dialect. But these modern corrup- 


; tions of language are totally of a different charac- 


; ter. There is neither poetry, nor rhyme, nor sense, 


; nor reason, nor grammar, nor nature in such style. 


You cannot read such books without suffering in- 


> jury to your good taste; and I advise you to throw 
them all aside. 


nights, after the cares and labor of the day were | 


over, I should, I trust, have found you, with other 
members of the family, especially the children, in- 
tent on perusing the pages of some useful and inter- 
esting book. How pleasant the winter evening, at 


home, before the cheerful fire—the fire, the old- 


fashioned, blazing fire; for I cannot like the stove. } 
There is something strange, dark, and unsocial about } 


it. But the fire seems an old acquaintance. Then 
pile on the wood, draw up the table, light the lamps, 


and let us sit down to read. But what shall we read? 


The world is full of books, and of making them there } 


is no end. We have not time to read all that may fall 
in our way; and if we had time, the reading of some 


would be an injury, rather than a benefit to us. 


In making our selection, we will throw away all | 


those books written in low, corrupt style. There is 


a class of works, most of them fictions, written in 


language the most vile and execrable caricature of 3 
English. The letters of Sam Slick and Jack Down- 3 


ing are specimens of this style. 
some merit for their wit; but they might have been 
quite as witty in good English. 


these letters profess to give us specimens of New } 


England character and language; but a viler carica- 
ture was never invented. No native of New Eng- 

Having mingled freely 
in promiscuous and general society, for many years, 


land ever used such words. 


in various parts of New England, I do aver that no } 


such language is ever heard. The people speak cor- 
rect English. 

There is a book caricaturing western society, and 
western language, more detestable still. I refer to 
the **New Purchase; or, Seven Years in the Far 
West.”? The scene of that work is laid in Indiana. 
The book, it is said, was written by a man of some 
pretensions to education. But such a vile, outra- 
geous caricature of language I have never seen. I 


pity the man, but especially the woman, whose taste } 


can endure the reading of such a book. 

Most of the American novels are, more or less, of 
the same style. The interminable stories of Cooper 
have too much of this low language in them. Now 
I can read no such books, written in a style so cor- 
rupt, without shocking my sense of propriety, and 
depraving my taste. Still worse would be the influ- 
ence of such style on you. It may be useful to you 
to read books written in obsolete language, and in 
peculiar dialects. Many of the old English poets, 


We will throw aside, secondly, all those books, 
whether historical or fictitious, in which the inci- 
dents are of a trifling character, and the story spun 


> out to an interminable length. Your time is too 
; valuable to be spent in unraveling long and tangled 
’ yarns, and in finally coming to “conclusions in 
} which nothing is concluded.”’ 


We will throw aside, thirdly, all those books in 
which religion is ridiculed and caricatured. You 


» should by no means limit your reading to books pro- 


fessedly religious. This would chain you to one 


} idea, and render you a fanatic. But you should not 


, edge nor glory of God.” 
» Modern literature differs materially from ancient, in 


read any book decidedly irreligious in its tendency. 
There are books which tend neither to the “ knowl- 
These you should avoid. 


its religious tendency. The philosophers, poets, and 


; historians of Greece and of Rome were more religious 
} in their writings than those of Christendom. Not 


These letters have ; 


content with banishing God and religion from much 
of our literature, our modern writers too frequently 
indulge in ridicule of the modes of faith and forms 


} of worship of respectable Christian Churches. I 


The authors of } 


am sometimes surprised at the frequency of disre- 
spectful allusion to some form of Christianity, even 


} in books otherwise unexceptionable. 


A distinguished English philosopher, who lately 


} made a scientific tour in the United States and Can- 


ada, and has published a book of travels more favorable 
to the United States than any other ever before writ- 
ten by an English traveler, could not, it seems, avoid 


>} speaking of a revival, or religious excitement, as he 


terms it, in language such as to offend the feelings 
of nine-tenths of the religious community. A lady, 
a correspondent of one of the first reviews of the 
country, in some most interesting sketches of “life 
in the prairie land,”’ introduces a chapter on religion 
in Illinois, in which she gives a most ridiculous ac- 
count of the Methodists, and Methodist ministry. I 
recollect of having once read, in some periodical, a 
most abusive account of a camp meeting in the 
west, even by Audubon, the distinguished natural- 
ist. Now to me these things appear in very bad 
taste. I cannot conceive what motive should induce 
a gentlemanly, respectable writer to indulge in car- 
icature and ridicule on such subjects. Self-respect 
demands of us to refrain from purchasing or reading 
such books. The influence of them, both on the re- 
ligious and the moral principles and feelings of the 


; reader, is decidedly bad. 
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We will throw aside, fourthly, a large portion, a 
very large portion of the light and fictitious litera- 
ture of the day. The greater part of the stories and 
novels of the day are bad, very bad. So bad is the 
influence of works of this character, and so vora- 
cious the public appetite for them, that it may be- 
come necessary for Christian people to do as we do 
in the cause of temperance—abstain wholly. 

In making our selection of books useful to read, 
we may safely begin with standard works of his- 
tory. Every lady ought to be well acquainted with 
the history of the world. It may not be conve- 
nient for you to obtain all the books desirable in 
order to give you a connected history of the world. 
There are, however, some in the series which may be 
recommended on account of the facility of procuring 
them, and others on account of their exquisite beau- 
ties of style. Rollin’s Ancient History is accessible 
to all, being a very common book. The author has 
some faults. He is wordy and sometimes tedious; 
nor does he always discriminate between truth and 
fiction. But, on the whole, it may be read with great 
profit. Rollin should be followed by some history 
of Rome. Some good history of Europe would 
finish the series of general history. There would 
then remain the history of some individual nations; 
and it is in this department that the best works may 
be found. Bancroft’s History of the United States 
is an able, well written, and very interesting work. 
Prescot’s History of the Reign of Ferdinand and 
Isabella is one of the best, and his History of the 
Conquest of Mexico the very best I have ever read. 
No work of fiction, however thrilling the story, can 
exceed it in intensity of interest. The events are 
new, strange, and wonderful; while the style is such 
as might serve as a model of perfection. 

We will also place in our library of choice read- 
ing the memoirs and biographies of the great and 
the good. The life of an eminent person, judiciously 
and elegantly written, cannot fail of being interest- 
ing and useful to you. Books of travel are gener- 
ally interesting, and they contain much useful infor- 
mation, which cannot well be obtained from any 
other source. I might select, from the great multi- 
tude of books of this class, several of peculiar inter- 
est; but you and your friends may be better qualified 
to seléct for yourself. 

There are some few writers, whose works are uni- 
formly excellent; and any book bearing their names 
may be read with pleasure and profit. Decidedly 
the most beautiful writer of any age is Washington 
Irving. You cannot well read any thing from his 
pen without improving your taste and your heart. 
His light works, the Sketch Book, Bracebridge Hall, 
and the Alhambra, are among the most beautiful 
works of the kind, and have none of the faults of 
the objectionable works of fiction. His History of 
New York is the finest specimen of quiet humor 
and delicate wit I have ever read. His Life of 
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Columbus, Crayon Miscellany, and Astoria, are 
books of solid merit, in a style of elegant beauty, 
which cannot be surpassed. 

We must also read some poetry. But let us select 
only the good; for while good poetry is very good, 
the bad is very bad. Most of the poetry of the pe- 
riodicals is intolerably insipid. 'We sometimes, how- 
ever, meet some delightful lines in the newspapers. 
Some years ago I read, in some western paper, a 
poem beginning, S 

“ My native hills, far, far away, 
Your tops in living green are bright.” 
It was one of the sweetest little gems I ever saw. I 
have lost it. Should any reader of mine happen to 
have a copy of those lines, I would be much obliged 
to her if she would send it to me. 

Of the English poets, Milton certainly yet holds 
the first rank. The first four or five books of Par- 
adise Lost excel in sublimity any thing to be found 
in the English language. 

Of American poets, and indeed of modern poets 
of every clime, the first and the best is Bryant. So 
delicate, so pure, his poetry seems the reflection of 
all that is good, and fair, and lovely in nature. 
Kind reader, if you have a copy of Bryant in your 
library, will you read, for my sake, ‘Thanatopsis, 
and the Past, and the Death of Flowers? 

But I am becoming tedious and dry, and, perhaps, 
common-place, on the subject of reading. We will 
change it for some other. A winter evening restores 
to the memory the images of the past. As I sit 
before my cheerful hearth, with “ wife, children, and 
friends’? about me, while the stormy wind is whis- 
tling through the frozen vine on the lattice, there flits 
before me a dreamy vision of the scenes of child- 
hood. I seem again to enter the village school- 
house. There, on a platform slightly raised from 
the floor, stands, behind his desk, the schoolmaster, 
with a book in one hand, and a heavy ferule in the 
other. A small space of the school-room, just in 
front of the large fireplace, remains open, while the 
remainder, rising on an inclined plane, is crowded 
with rude seats, into which are packed, close as a 
box of herrings, some eighty or one hundred great 
and small boys and girls. Our business was to sit 
on the bench, read, spell, write, cipher, and be fer- 
uled. The last item was, in my day, a very impor- 
tant one in the economy of the village school. 
Sometimes the punishment was varied; and whip- 
ping with a birch switch, or holding a brick-bat in 
the hand, with the arm extended at right angles 
from the body, and other dignified and agreeable 
exercises of discipline, were substituted for the fer- 
ule. After being cooped up, and wedged in, and 
trained by salutary discipline, for the prescribed num- 
ber of hours, we were let out. And such a letting 
out! Confusion itself was confounded in the noise, 
and the scramble for hats and for the door. 

Such was the manner in which we were ‘“edu- 
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cated,’ some thirty years ago, in New England, and 


such, I suppose, is the course still pursued, in many } 
parts of the country, in teaching “the young idea ; 
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how to shoot.’”? The flogging is still a component 
part of most systems of instruction. The abilities ; 


and usefulness of some teachers seem to be rated by ; 


the amount of flogging they can do in school. It } 


reminds one of the parishioner, who was boasting { 


that his minister was the smartest and most power- 
ful preacher in the State, having already stove to pieces 
three Bibles, and knocked down two pulpits. 
Speaking of my school-boy days reminds me of 
the adventures of a western boy, in getting his edu- 
cation, as the facts were reported to me a few even- 
ings since, by the hero himself. Some thirty years 


northern part of Ohio, a poor boy, then some six- 


teen years of age. He was of a serious and spir- ; 


itual temperament, and had long been seeking, from 


nature, from revelation, and from experience, the ; 


denly came to the ground in the very midst of the 
pack. At this the wolves were so frightened, that 
they, in their turn, scampered off, and he saw them 
no more. ‘The first serious obstacle he met was the 
Cuyahoga river, which he struck about fifteen miles 
above the place where now stands the fair city of 
Cleveland. The river was full of floating ice, and 
there was neither bridge nor boat. Pulling off his 
boots, however, he waded the stream, and went on 


§ his way. 


After many a dreary day, and weary night, he 
reached the beautiful vales and romantic hills of 


‘ Berkshire, in the western part of Massachusetts. 
> He had yet a journey of several days to make, his 
> feet had been frozen so that he could with difficulty 
ago, there lived, on the Western Reserve, in the | 


walk, and his money was reduced to less than fifty 


? cents. As he was wending his weary way along the 


road, one cold February day, a young man of the 


; neighborhood, returning from the village, whither he 


knowledge of God. One summer day, as he was at | 


work, alone, in the cornfield, the Lord appeared to 


him by his Spirit, in mercy, pardoning his sins, and } 


filling him with light, and peace, and joy. At the 


same time he seemed to hear a voice, saying to him 


Gospel. Leaving his work, he tripped lightly home 
to his mother, and told her how he felt. ‘The good 
woman, like Mary, the mother of Jesus, pondered 
the matter in her heart. As summer passed away, 
the conviction of duty to educate himself and preach 
the Gospel, still increased in the boy’s mind. As his 
parents could render him little or no assistance in 
meeting the expenses of his education, an arrange- 
ment was made, by letter, with his uncle, a clergy- 
man of Middlebury, Vt., providing him his board 
and instruction, preparatory to entering college, for 
doing the daily ‘chores’? of the family, and work- 
ing on the farm two full days every week. Owing 
to the delays attending mail communication, at that 
early day, so much time had been spent in conduct- 
ing the negotiation with his uncle, that it was the 
middle of December before he could get ready to 
leave home. His equipage and outfit consisted of a 
straw hat, a coarse coat, and coarser pantaloons, a 
pair of thick boots, with huge horseshoe nails in the 
heels, a small stock of provisions, and eight dollars 
in cash. ‘Thus accoutred and furnished, he started 
on a journey of eight hundred miles, on foot, through 
a country with clearings and log cabins few and far 
between, with long stretches of unbroken forests, 
with bridgeless rivers, and with savage mountains. 
He had traveled but a few miles from home, when 
he came suddenly on a pack of wolves. At first 
they appeared inclined to make off; but perceiving, 
by the instinct of their nature, that he was fright- 
ened, they changed their minds, and pursued him. 
In his fright and flight he sprang up a sapling. The 


had been to get a garment cut at the tailor’s, over- 
took him, and entered into conversation. After a 
short time, the stranger stopped, saying he had for- 
gotten io get some buttons for his new coat, and he 
must go back and get them. It immediately oc- 


; curred to our young adventurer that he might make 
that he must educate himself, and then preach the } 


a raise of some twenty-five cents to help him on his 


way, by dismantling his own coat of its buttons, and 
selling them to the stranger. A bargain was ac- 
cordingly soon struck for the buttons. As the day 


> was very cold and windy, our friend soon began to 


feel the loss of his buttons. He, however, managed 


} to supply their place, by thrusting his thumb through 


the button-holes, and thus holding his coat together. 


; He had not traveled far when a pedler, returning 


} from an excursion in a neighboring county, overtook 


him, and seeing him lame and wayworn, kindly in- 


> vited him to ride. The boy soon became so deeply 
> interested in conversation, that he forgot his button- 


> less coat, let go his hold of it, and disclosed the con- 


dition of things. The pedler, observing the coat 
streaming in the wind, and the boy shivering in the 


} cold, abruptly asked him what had become of his 


buttons. The boy did not like to tell. To divert 
the pedler’s attention from the matter, he immedi- 
ately commenced a story of western life, and daring 
exploits, and hair-breadth escapes. The pedler, how- 


2 ever, was not to be evaded, and every few nfinutes 


¢ 


he would again ask what had become of the buttons. 
The boy, finding there was no alternative, frankly 
told him all. As he proceeded with the story of his 
adventures and his sufferings, during that long jour- 
ney, over snowy mountains, over pathless plains, 
across the icy streams, and through the wild woods, 
the heart of the pedler was so moved, that he wept like 
a child. When they came to the place of parting, 
the pedler took from his box a package, and gave it 
to the boy, telling him to stop at the next house, and 
get some buttons sewed on his coat. On opening 


limb to which he was clinging broke, and he sud- } his package, the boy found buttons enough to supply 
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himself and his friends for several years. With the 
aid of his twenty-five cents and his buttons, he 
reached the end of his journey. In due time he 
finished his college studies, and he has since become 
a man of much distinction, and has acquired not 
only extensive fame, but a large fortune. 

Such indomitable energy and unyielding perse- 
yerance, must ever insure success in any enterprise. 
But, gentle reader, I must detain you no longer this 
time. We will, however, next month, meet again. 


So, good night! 


OPA AAA 


WITCHCRAFT, ETC. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


We have just laid aside two works, which we glanced at 
with interest: “ A Sermon on Witchcraft,” by Dr. Wilson, 
senior pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of this city, 
and “Philosophy of Mystery,” by Dendy. The former we 
perused carefully—the latter partially and cursorily. As we 
are in immediate need of copy, we suffer our pen to record 
the thoughts which they have excited. 


A BeLier in the interposition of supernatural crea- 
tures in the management of human affairs, seems to 
have prevailed in all ages. Astrology was one of the 
earliest forms of superstition. This art, now gen- 
erally neglected, has left its traces in some of the 
metals and their preparations—in the character (orig- 
inally the symbol of Jupiter) with which the physi- 
cian commences his recipe—in the practices of ca- 
tharticizing and bleeding at particular seasons—the 
annual opening, on the sixth of August, of the pit 
whence is obtained the Lemnian earth, (terra sigil- 
lata,) &c. ; 

Divination was practiced, primarily, in particular 
places; subsequently, independent of any locality. 
First came the «ayvrac, who, on great emergencies, 
revealed the future; then the bacides, and the sibylle, 
pretending to derive their knowledge from sacred 
books; then the most grand of all impositions, the 
oracles, followed by the soothsayers, or petty diviners, 
and fortune-tellers; next augury and the interpreta- 
tion of signs by experience or routine. Nor was the 
interpretation of dreams omitted. Traces of divina- 
tion are found at this day among the followers of 
Jemima Wilkinson, the Gipsies, the thousands who 
give attention to the death-watch, or the movements 
of birds, or lucky and unlucky days, or dreams, or 
the sortes sanctorum, (in imitation of the sortes Ho- 
merice of the Greeks, and the sortes Virgiliane of 
the Romans,) a mode of judging of the future by 
opening the Scriptures at random, and forming an 
opinion from the passage on which the eye happens 
to fall. Many have been plunged into despair, or 
elated through false hopes, by this means. 

Enchantment is the employment of words, gestic- 
ulations, or characters, to produce extraordinary 








phenomena. This form of superstition was held 
by many ancient nations. Originating, probably, in 
the east, where the magi were objects of veneration, 
it traveled to the west, notwithstanding the prohi- 
bitions of Roman emperors. By this art the Egyp- 
tian magi sought to diminish the influence of Moses. 
The splendid discoveries of Roger Bacon, who, in 
natural science, was far in advance of his age, were, 
by many of his cotemporaries, ascribed to it. We 
have sometimes met with men who pretended to 
cure diseases, stop blood issuing from wounded ar- 
teries, &c., by the enchantment of words. We 
have also found (a greater wonder) intelligent per- 
sons who credited their pretensions. Amulets and 
talismans are not unfrequently met with now, even 
in Christian countries, especially in Ireland, where 
many a mother ties a ‘gospel’? around her child’s 
neck to avert the dreaded influence of the fairy. 
The coral which the infant presses to his gums, and 
the beads which the lady suspends from her neck, 
are relics of a practice introduced by soothsayers. 

Sorcery originally meant divination by Jot; but in 
the middle ages it was employed to designate the 
magi, or the eastern and more respectable wizzards. 

Necromancy signifies prophesying by means of 
the dead. We have an instance in the history of 
Saul—the raising of Samuel by the witch of Endor. 
This art was practiced in Greece and many other 
ancient states, particularly Thessaly, where it was 
attended with unusual horrors. Under the Christian 
dispensation a milder form of necromancy has pre- 
vailed, namely, that of performing rites to call forth 
the voices of the dead from their graves. Traces of 
this superstition are found at the present day, even 
in refined society, in the tendency so prevalent to 
consider the last words of the dying prophetic. 

Exorcism is the art of casting out evil spirits by 
adjuration. It has been practiced in all ages among 
Pagan nations. It existed even among the an- 
cient Jews to a considerable extent. In the third 
century, it was practiced by the Christian Church 
at the baptism of heretics and heathens, under an 
impression that they were possessed; and, upon the 
adoption of St. Augustine’s views of original sin, 
it became a uniform accompaniment of baptism. 
Traces of it exist at the present day in the Lutheran 
Church, while in the Catholic it is found as a pre- 
liminary to baptism, and a means of allaying storms, 
relieving the possessed, and killing vermin. 

A witch is one who performs miraculous feats by 
the aid of evil spirits. Witchcraft is of modern 
orign, though the term occurs in the Scriptures. 
Many commentators, however, contend that the 
Hebrew word charasp signifies poisoner, and they 
appeal, in support of this translation, to the Septua- 
gint which renders it by gaguaxcs, the Greek word 
for poisoner. The word used in Galatians v, 20, is 
peguaxeiz, from a-word signifying drug or poison, 
and, we think, means those spells and enchantments 
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which were used among the ancients to cure or to 
produce disease, to excite love, or hatred, &c. Early 
in the Christian Church, the opinion prevailed that 
the gods of the heathen were evil spirits, who had 
blindfolded the nations and led them astray to de- 
stroy them. Hence true prophecy was accorded to 
ancient oracles, but traced through them to Satanic 
agency. It is easy to perceive in this opinion a foun- 
dation for the modern popular notion of witchcraft. 
The foundation being laid, it received perpetual 
accretions from the introduction of exorcism at the 
baptismal font, the worship of saints and relics, 
and the numberless errors of the ages of increasing 
darkness which succeeded the first few centuries of 
the Christian era. The study of the classics was 
calculated to strengthen the popular superstition, for 
their brightest pages glitter with demons; and Plato 
distinctly asserts, that “God has no immediate inter- 
course with men, but all the interviews and conversa- 
tions between the gods and mortals, is carried on by 
means of the demons, both in waking and sleeping.”’ 
No wonder that ignorant monks, in their lonely 
retreats, with their imaginations stimulated by phys- 
ical phenomena, which, in their profound ignorance 
of natural science, they knew not how to explain, 
should fancy they saw the devil or his imps, and 
even attempt to describe his Satanic majesty’s horns, 
tail, and cloven foot. Although in the fourth cen- 
tury the Council of Ancyra, by denouncing as her- 
etical the belief in magical transformations, and 
some of the fathers, by discrediting the stories of 
witches riding through the air, attempted to arrest 
the progress of witchcraft, yet the superstition con- 
tinued to increase until, in the twelfth century, it 
was matter of religious faith, and of ecclesiastical 
and civil legislation. 

The crusades, which threw a flash of light over 
Europe, gave to this superstition but a temporary 
check; while the Reformation, so fruitful in blessed 
results, served rather to strengthen than weaken the 
popular notion of witchcraft. The most dreadful 
persecutions on this account, followed the track of 
Calvinian orthodoxy. Luther thought he routed the 
devil himself by throwing an inkstand in his face, 
and it is affirmed that, at a later day, even our own 
Wesley, whom we so much admire and love, said, 
‘To give up witchcraft is to give up the Bible.”’ 

Such men as Hale, the brightest ornaments of the 
English bench, patiently witnessed the processes by 
which witches purged themselves; calmly listened 
to the evidences of their guilt; and formally con- 
demned them to death at the stake. In passing, we 
cannot refrain from alluding to a good story of Sir 
Matthew, ‘‘ He was presiding on the trial of a witch. 
She had cured many diseases by a certain charm, 
and the evidence of guilt seemed conclusive. But 
when the Judge himself looked on this charm, be- 
hold! it was a scrap of paper inscribed with a Latin 
sentence, which, in default of money, he himself, 
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while on the circuit, had given, many years before, 
in a merry mood, to mine host by way of reckon- 
ing.’’ When the natural sciences began to be culti- 
vated, the belief in witchcraft gradually withered, 
though it is not yet extirpated entirely. We believe 
there have been three trials for witchcraft, before the 
civil magistracy, within the limits of this state. 
One, if we have not been misinformed, occurred in 
Seneca county, and was occasioned by the combus- 
tion of a wagon, in which a man was carrying 
quicklime. A shower came up while he was on the 
way, a part of which, falling in love with the lime 
and agreeing to enter into the solid state in union 
with it, evolved sufficient caloric te do the mischief, 
which was ascribed to the witch. We have heard of 
sheep and oxen being burnt, in our own day and 
country, in order to drive off witches who were 
supposed to have occasioned pestilence among flocks 
and herds. Who has not heard of the interference 
of witches in domestic affairs. A lady in manufac- 
turing soap, after much pains sometimes finds the 
grease upon the top of the kettle, and the alkali at 
the bottom. Now, instead of putting in some lime 
to deprive the alkali of its carbonic acid, considering 
her kettle bewitched, she heats her poker, and 
plunges it in again and again, and next day inquires 
for some old lady in the neighborhood who has been 
badly burned. Insome parts of our state, you may 
find horseshoes over many a door. We have often 
met with sensible men who fully believed in witch- 
craft, and whom we could much more easily supply 
with assafetida than convince of their superstition. 
We are reminded by the discourse, named at the 
head of this article, that witchcraft is, sometimes, 
more than a vulgar delusion, and we must treat the 
subject seriously. We confess we were not a little 
surprised at Dr. Wilson’s sermon. This gentleman 
is, in our estimation, one of the ablest divines in 
America. Deservedly is he honored for his age, his 
piety, his talents, his learning, and his long and val- 
uable services. This discourse is founded on Gala- 
tians v, 20—a passage which, in our humble opinion, 
has no reference to what men now generally under- 
stand to be witchcraft... The Doctor says, “ A witch 
is a person who practices some kinds of curious arts 
in order to gain profit or applause, or to confirm 
men in erroneous opinions.’’ If so, there are, un- 
doubtedly, many witches in this city, especially on 
Main and Fifth-streets. But the Doctor certainly 
does not mean to class among witches men who 
merely practice curious arts for profit or applause; 
for he specifies divination, enchantment, necromancy, 
sorcery, exorcism, and soothsaying, as the modes by 
which witchcraft is practiced. 

The Doctor’s first argument is founded upon the 
declarations of the Jewish civil law against witch- 
craft. His second argument is based on the words 
in Samuel: “For rebellion is as the sin of witch- 
craft.’”’ A third is the reason assigned by the prophet 
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Nahum for the destruction of Babylon, namely, she 
was ‘the mistress of witchcrafts.’’ ‘A fourth on 
the promise of the prophet Micah, ‘And it shall 
come to pass in that day, saith the Lord, that I will 
cut off witchcraft out of thine hand, and thou shalt 
have no more soothsayers,’’’ and his last upon his 
text. 

Having advanced his proofs, the Doctor gives ex- 
amples, namely, Joseph’s divining cup, the enchant- 
ments of the Egyptian magicians who withstood 
Moses, the raising of the witch of Endor, Simon 
the sorcerer, the damsel of Philippi, the seven sons 
of Sceva at Ephesus, and some modern instances 
noticed in the sequel. 

The author next explains how this sin originates. 
His theory is, that God sends witchcraft upon men 
as a punishment for rejecting the truth: thus an evil 
spirit was sent to Saul when the Spirit of God for- 
sook him. 

He then proceeds to give some modern examples 
of witchcraft. He names the Papacy, a certain Eu- 
ropean prince, the Shakers, the Mormons, the fol- 
lowers of Mesmer, and Swedenborgianism. The 
discourse is closed by an exhibition of the Gospel as 
the only remedy for witchcraft. 

Although the author’s definition does not embrace 
the distinctive feature of modern witchcraft, (de- 
moniacal agency,) yet his whole discourse implies it. 
The various species enumerated are supernatural 
arts; and the instances adduced, both ancient and 
modern, (according to his interpretation and opin- 
ion,) imply infernal aid. Speaking of the case of 
Saul, he says, “‘ The woman, by her art, brought up 
Samuel, who conversed with Saul.’’ Of modern in- 
stances the Doctor speaks as follows: ‘‘ You may talk 
about ignorance, credulity, shrewd guessing, imag- 
ination, sympathy, collusion, and sleight of hand; 
but none of these, nay, all of them put together, 
can account for the well attested miracles of the 
Papists and the Shakers, the phenomena of Mesmer- 
ism, and the spiritual cognitions of Emanuel Swe- 
denborg. They must have been produced either by 
the power of God, or by the power of the devil; for 
they are evidently above the power of man. You 
cannot deny the phenomena. To what power, O 
Christian, will you ascribe them? With the Scrip- 
tures before you, how can you be ataloss? These 
are the spirits of devils working miracles, showing 
great signs and wonders.”’ 

Never having given much attention to witchcraft, 
we must speak doubtingly. In regard to ancient 
witchcraft, was it not an offshot of idolatry—the 
rendering to the creature or the phantom, that fear 
and trust due only to God? Is it not more rea- 
sonable to suppose that the divine Being would pun- 
ish this crime by delivering the transgressors to their 
own delusions, than by giving them, or evil spirits, 
power to disturb the laws of this beautiful universe? 
Is there any case recorded in the Bible which cannot 
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be explained without supposing real miracle by dia- 
bolical agency? In the case of Samuel, there was a 
real miracle; but did not God, not the witch, call 
Samuel from his rest? The witch was astonished 
and alarmed by the phenomenon. Suppose that 
diabolical agency, in producing natural results, 
was permitted in ancient times, have we reason to 
believe that it exists now? We know an opinion 
has prevailed among those who believe that devils 
had great power upon the earth in ancient times, 
that at the advent of Christ that power was re- 
strained. But let us look to the Doctor’s modern 
instances. 

Now we marvel that, at the very period when the 
phlegmatic German mind is inflamed by an attempt to 
revive the impositions connected with the pilgrimage 
to the Holy Coat of Treves, and while thousands are 
rushing at the risk of reputation, fortune, livelihood, 
and perhaps life to the new Catholic German Church, 
a Protestant clergyman should assert that the Holy 
Coat does perform miracles. Prove this, and Ronge 
can be silenced—prove this, and the mother Church 
will be satisfied—she will not be troubled with the 
charge of witchcraft. 

The prince to whom the Doctor refers, was, doubt- 
less, Alexander Leopold Hohenlohe. We are curious 
to know to which of his cases Dr. Wilson would 
refer as miraculous. Was it the case of Princess 
Matilda? If so, we should insist upon the claims of 
Heine, her machinist. The Doctor will not surely 
take us into the Bamburg and Wurtzburg hospitals, 
which keep such a fearful account of the Prince’s 
failures, and the interference of the police in rela- 
tion to his experiments. Nor will he excite our 
credence by a history of the Prince of Hildburg- 
hausen’s eyes. ‘True, there were wonderful cures . 
performed by Hohenlohe; but it might be well to 
compare his successful with his unsuccessful cases, 
and to inquire into the influence of the imagination 
in the cure of disease. If any decline such investiga- 
tions, let them take the opinion of Pope Pius VII, 
who certainly had more doubts on the subject of the 
Prince’s miracles than Dr. Wilson. 

The Doctor gives his opinion that Swedenborg 
was a bad man, but that he had intercourse with the 
spiritual world. The disciples of Swedenborg will, 
we apprehend, be of all others the least disquieted 
by this opinion: what more can they ask than the 
concession it contains? Now we can only say that 
our opinion is directly the reverse of the Doctor’s. 

In the wonders of Shakerism and Mormonism, we 
see nothing but the workings of cunning and impu- 
dence upon ignorance, stupidity, and superstition; 
and we regret that so high an authority as Dr. Wil- 
son should admit that they were miraculous. 

Mesmerism ingrafts itself upon somnambulism, and 
needs but little acuteness, and jugglery, to accom- 
plish its feats before a credulous multitude. 

But we must dismiss the pamphlet, by saying, that 
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we hope nothing we have written will be deemed 
disrespectful to Dr. Wilson, whom we esteem and 
venerate. 

- The work of Mr. Dendy, to which we have referred 
at the head of this article, is a very interesting book; 
its style is easy, its language chaste, and its discus- 
sions are both amusing and philosophical. Its object 
is, to explain, by well known physical and physiologi- 
cal laws, the various stories of spectres, scenes in 
magic mirrors, second sight, prophetic dreams, som- 
niloquence, somnambulism, &c. We commend it to 
the attention of the superstitious, especially to such 
as consult fortune-tellers, or allow themselves to be 
disquieted by natural phenomena; to those, also, who 
fear to pass a grave-yard in the night, or go into the 
cellar without a candle or a whistle; or who narrate 
to their children foolish tales of fairies, and attempt 
to govern them by threatening to send evil spirits 
after them. 

We were once troubled with vain, superstitious 
fears, but we have scattered them, partly by looking 
into the natural sciences, but chiefly by gazing upon 
God’s word. In these magnificent and harmonious 
revelations, we have learned that there is an eternal 
Being, infinite in power and wisdom, who has cre- 
ated the universe, and who preserves, governs, and 
blesses it; that his tender mercies are over all his 
works; and that he is everywhere present, exerting 
his fatherly care and goodness upon the meanest of 
his creatures, and swaying a sceptre, holy, just, 
and good, over those beings he has made in his own 
image. ‘To fear him is the beginning of wisdom; to 
fear any thing else, real or fanciful, in heaven or 
earth, or under the earth, is the basis of all vice and 
folly. It is delightful to reflect that the universal 
Father himself communes with his rational creatures. 
This was a doctrine heathenism could never reach, 
but which the Bible has brought to light with life 
and immortality. Reader, feel after God, if haply 
you may find him, for he is not far from any of us. 
It is the perversion of these grand and celestial doc- 
trines by wicked men, who wished not to retain God 
in their knowledge, that has caused all the idolatry 
and superstitious fears and fancies of men. May 
God turn a pure philosophy and a pure language 
upon our hearts. 
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MY FIRST CLASS-LEADER. 

He is gone!—gone, no doubt, to glory. How diffi- 
cult to realize it. More easy to think of him as he 
was, than as he is. In calling up the painfully pleas- 
ing recollections of the past, they tell me I love him. 
And why not? It is said the memory of the friends 
of our early youth is long and dearly cherished; 
much more true is this of the friends of our spirit- 
ual childhood. Who cannot remember the minister, 
from whose lips—guided and impelled by a power 
Divine—came the word that first reached our heart? 
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or the friend who first spoke to us of our soul, and, 
leading us to the altar, knelt, wept and prayed with 
us when we drank the bitter cup, and rejoiced with 
us when the evidence came that we were accepted, 
and our name was written in heaven? Who does not 
love, in imagination, to go back and live over the 
scenes of the camp ground, the class-room, the 
closet, and other “‘ heavenly places’ interwoven with 
the early recollections of our spiritual youth? But 
what place or person more dear to memory than our 
first class and leader? How delightful it was there 
to exercise that newly infused principle, (Christian 
love,) feel it reciprocated, and be able to say, “ We 
know we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren.’? What a pleasure to listen to 
the instructions of the leader, as he selected from the 


> store-house of divine truth the food we needed, or 


directed our feet in our first efforts to walk in “ wis- 


** assisted us in our stammering attempts 


dom’s way, 
to speak the language of Canaan, supported us when 
we were trembling and in danger of falling; and 
when first called to use our sword and shield, in the 
midst of the conflict cheered us on, told us on whom 
to trust, and pointed to the crown. 

My first leader was a man of much more than 
ordinary intellectual and moral worth. Though 
diligent in business, he was fervent in spirit. The 
class-room was his home. Here his spiritual vision 
seemed to strengthen, and, like Bunyan’s pilgrim on 
the delectable mountains, by the telescope of faith 
he often caught a glimpse of the Celestial City: as 
his soul filled at the sight, he walked the room and 
sung, 

“ Soon will the toilsome strife be o’er,” &c. 
And then with his hands clasped, and his eyes directed 
upward, wet with tears, exclaimed, “ Blessed Jesus! 
blessed Savior!’’ and turning to his class, with a look 
that told of bliss within, exhorted us to urge our pas- 
sage to the skies, and claim our mansion there. 
Often have we heard him feelingly speak of the 
sweet assurance he had the Lord would bring him 
safe home. And so it was. As he lay upon his 
dying pillow, and time rolled him rapidly toward his 
Father’s house, he exclaimed, 
“Tis love that drives my chariot wheels, 
And death must yield to love.” 

Death yielded; for when he came to the valley, so 
great was the light around him, that only a faint 
shadow was thrown across the path: as he passed on 
he exclaimed, ‘‘1’m half way through.’”? Just then, 
as he looked forward, the glories of the upper world 
broke full upon his enraptured sight, ‘‘ heaven opened 
to his eyes, his ears with sounds seraphic rung.”’ 
With his expiring breath he exclaimed, ‘‘ Look! look! 
I see them.” ‘*There’s light across the valley.”’ It 
was the broad blaze of ethereal light, reflected upon 
the dying Christian’s vision from the gates of pearl, 
and streets of gold. Thus died the leader. May his 
class all follow him. THETA. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 
BY PROFESSOR MERRICK. 

Accorpine to promise, I take up my pen again, 
intending to limit myself, in the present number, 
to the literature of the Bible. Written as the Bi- 
ble was by different men, in ages widely remote, but 
by the inspiration of the Almighty, the style of its 
composition, as might be expected, is exceedingly 
diversified, rising from the plainest narrative to the 
highest strains of impassioned poetry. Here may 
be found passages of the loftiest sublimity, and of 
the deepest pathos—here are beautiful descriptions 
of natural scenery, and the finest pencilings of the 
heart. And as a standard of pure English, the 
translation in common use is undoubtedly superior 
to any other work extant. So it has always been 
regarded by the best English writers. Even Byron, 
though he hated its truths, acknowledged the supe- 
riority of the Bible as a work of literature. It was 
one of the few books always found upon his table. 
For sublimity of sentiment, and purity of diction, 
he considered it unsurpassed. I am aware that 
many a sophomore Ciceronian affects to leok upon 
the literature of the Bible with contempt. The lan- 
guage of the Holy Ghost, as uttered by Isaiah and 
Paul, has to him no beauties, compared with the 
writings of Homer and Cicero. One might suppose 
he had been under the tuition of Cardinal Bentbo, 
whose taste was so exceedingly refined, that he could 
not use the language of inspiration, until it was trans- 
lated into the style of the Pagan classics, substituting, 
as it is said he always did, for ‘‘ remission of sins,’’ the 
“pity of the manes and of the gods;”’ for “* Holy Spir- 
it,’’ * breath of the celestial zephyr ;’’ and for ‘‘ Christ, 
the Son of God,” “* Minerva, sprung from the brow of 
Jupiter.”’ And, really, our young sophomore is as 
much to be pitied as blamed for his false taste, or ig- 
norance of the literature of the Bible; for it is to be 
attributed, chiefly, to the defects of the system of 
education under which he is receiving his literary 
training. Look at the course of study as prescribed 
for the students in most of our literary institutions, 
and in how few is the Bible even named. Why this 
proscription of the sacred volume? By what index 
expurgatorium has it been banished from our halls of 
literature? Protestant colleges and seminaries with- 
out the Blble! Strange indeed. O, tell it not in 
Catholic countries—publish it not in Pagan lands! 
But I must not pursue this subject here. I re- 
joice, however, to know that the Bible occupies a 
prominent place in many of our seminaries. Thus 
may it ever be! and thus may it soon be in all our 
schools! 

I have spoken of the sublimity of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. Let me call your attention to a few passages 
out of the thousand which might be selected. God 


had delivered David and his people out of the hands 
Vout. VI.—10 
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of their enemies, and the inspired poet celebrates the 
event in strains like these: 


‘* When the waves of death compassed me, 
The floods of ungodly men made me afraid; 
The sorrows of hell compassed me about; 
The snares of death prevented me: 

In my distress I called upon the Lord, 

And cried to my God; 

And he did hear my voice out of his temple, 
And my cry did enter into his ears. 


Then the earth shook and trembled; 

The foundations of heaven moved 

And shook, because he was wroth: 

There went up a smoke out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured : 

Coals were kindled by it. 

He bowed the heavens, also, and came down; 
And darkness was under his feet; 

And he rode a cherub, and did fly : 

And he was seen upon the wings of the wind; 
And he made darkness pavilions round about him— 
Dark waters, and thick clouds of the skies. 
Through the brightness before him were coals of fire kindled. 
The Lord thundered from heaven, 

And the Most High uttered his voice: 

And he sent out arrows, and scattered them— 
Lightning, and discomfited them. 

And the channels of the sea appeared, 

The foundations of the world were discovered, 
At the rebuking of the Lord— 

At the blast of the breath of his nostrils.” 


In similar strains the prophet Habakkuk proclaims 
the majesty of God. 


“God came from Teman, 

And the holy One from Mount Paran. 

His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was full of his praise. 

And his brightness wes as the light; 
Before him went the pestilence, 

And burning coals went forth at his feet. 
He stood, and measured the earth: 

He beheld, and drove asunder the nations; 
The everlasting mountains were scattered, 
The perpetual hills did bow : 

His ways are everlasting. 

The mountains saw thee, and they trembled; 
The overflowing of the water passed by: 
The deep uttered his voice, 

And lifted up his hands on high.” 


What heathen poet penned words like these—so full 
of awful grandeur—so bold in figure, and yet so 
beautifully chaste! One seems to see the very light- 
ning, whose fiery bolt, descending, scatters the ene- 
mies of God—he hears the muttering thunder pro- 
claiming his wrath—he feels the earth moving be- 
neath his feet, as Nature, in wild amaze, trembles 
at the approach of her offended Lord. 

The vision of Eliphaz is a fine example of the 
sublime, heightened by obscurity: 
“In thoughts from visions of the night, 
When deep sleep falleth on man, 
Fear came upon me, and trembling, 
Which made all my bones to shake. 
Then a spirit passed before my face; 


The hair of my flesh stood up: 
It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof: 
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An image was before mine eyes, there was silence, and I the law. But thanks be to God, who giveth us the 
> victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 


heard a voice, saying, 
Shall mortal man be more just than God? 
Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?” 


How perfect every part of this thrilling scene! How 
appalling all the circumstances, and how happily in- 
It is night—deep sleep has fallen on men— 
Eliphaz feels a sense of 


troduced! 
all is darkness and solitude. 
fear coming over him, from what cause he knows 
not, and yet so dread that his flesh trembles, and his 
very bones quake—then the spirit passes before his 
face. Seized with horror, his hair rises upon his 
quivering flesh. 
him; yet he can discern no definite form—a vague, 


And now the spectre stands before 


uncertain image alone is seen—no motion can be 
be perceived—no sound is heard—all is silent as the 
grave. Anon the spirit utters its solemn monition, 
and is gone. 

Nor is the Bible wanting in examples of the mor- 
ally sublime. These abound both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the New, but more especially in the lat- 
The his- 
tory of the apostle Paul throughout is full of moral 


ter. A very few examples must suffice. 


sublimity—its close peculiarly so. He is, as he often 
was, in prison. But the prison’s massive doors have 
closed upon him for the last time. Nero thirsts for 
his blood. 


ing the implements of death. 


Already the executioner may be prepar- 
Paul is writing to his 
It is his last letter. The hand that 
now writes will soon be cold in death. And Timo- 
thy is his “own son in the faith,’ his ‘dearly be- 


son Timothy. 


loved son.’? Will he not advise him to cease preach- 
ing the offensive doctrines of the cross, lest he share 
Not so Paul. 


words: ‘‘I charge thee therefore before God, and 


a similar fate? Listen to his dying 
the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the quick 
and dead at his appearing and his kingdom; preacu 
THE wWorD; be instant in season, out of season; re- 
prove, rebuke, exhort, with all long-suffering and 
doctrine: endure afflictions, do the work of an evan- 
gelist, make full proof of thy ministry.’’ Does he 
regret his own course, which had already brought 
upon him incalculable sufferings, or speak with dread 
of the near approach of death? Instead of this, 
with calm satisfaction, he reviews the past, and with 
joyful hopes anticipates the future. “I am now 
ready,’’ he writes, ‘to be offered, and the time of 
my departure is at hand. I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith: thenceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord the righteous Judge 
shall give me at that day; and not to me only, but 
unto all them also that love his appearing.’? Who, 
after reading these words, will not almost involun- 
tarily imagine he hears this noble martyr, as he 
passes from his prison to the place of execution, 
singing, in his own triumphant language, ‘‘O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? 
The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is 
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> sufferings. 





But, for moral sublimity, the life of Christ, as re- 
corded in the Gospels, infinitely transcends that of 
Paul; and so his death. To a single point only, 
however, can I pause to call your attention. Behold 
him hanging on the bloody cross. He has been most 
unjustly condemned. Around him stand his mur- 
With fiendish satisfaction they witness his 
With cruel jeers they mock and insult 
him when in the very agonies of death. He turns 
his languid eye toward heaven. Will he call for fire 
to full upon his bloody persecutors? ‘ Farner, FoR- 
Give THEM!’’ Godlike indeed! Where can be found 
a passage like this in the uninspired writings of any 
age. We may safely challenge a parallel. 


derers. 


"Passages of deep pathos, and of the most delicate 


tenderness, also, frequently occur in the sacred wri- 
The story of Joseph will afford us several 
examples. His brethren, for envy, have sold him 
into Egypt. To deceive their aged father, they bring 
to him the coat of many colors, stained with the 
blood of a beast they had slain. He recognizes the 
coat, and not doubting but Joseph is dead, he ex- 
claims, ‘An evil beast hath devoured him: Joseph 
is without doubt rent in pieces.’’ In his grief he 
rends his clothes, and puts sackcloth upon his loins; 
and when his sons and daughters rise up to comfort 
him, he refuses to be comforted, saying, ‘1 will go 
dewn into the grave unto my son mourning.”” In 
process of time, a famine prevailing in the land, the 
remaining sons of Jacob, all except Benjamin, the 
son of his old age, go down into Egypt to buy corn. 
Here they are treated harshly by the governor—are 
declared to be spies. One of their number, Simeon, 
is detained as a hostave: and before another supply 
of corn can be obtained, Benjamin must be brought 
down. The afflicted brethren return, and commu- 
nicate the sad intelligence to their father; while, at 
the same time, all are alarmed at finding every man’s 
bundle of money in the mouth of his sack. Jacob’s 
cup of misery seems now to be full. ‘* Me,” he ex- 
claims, ‘‘have ye bereaved of my children: Joseph 
is not, and Simeon is not; and ye will take Benja- 
min away: all these things are against me.’ At 
first he refuses to let him go. ‘No,’’ says the old 
man, “my son shal! not go down with you; for his 
brother is dead, and he is left alone: if mischief be- 
fall him by the way in which ye go, then shall ye 
bring down my gray hairs with sorrow to the grave.”’ 
But the famine pressing hard, and his sons expostu- 
lating with him, he at last yields. ‘Take your 
brother, arise, go again unto the man; and God al- 
mighty give you mercy before the man, that he may 
send away your other brother and Benjamin. Jf J 
be bereaved of my children, I am bereaved.’?’ How 


tings. 


touching this expression of parental solicitude! 
What desolation of heart is portrayed in the last 
sentence! 


Once more the men stand before Joseph. 
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<«And he asked them of their welfare, and said, 
Is your father well, the old man of whom ye 
spake? Is he yet alive? And they answered, Thy 
servant our father is in good health, he is yet alive. 
And he lifted up his eyes, and saw his brother 
Benjamin, his mother’s son, and said, Is this your 
younger brother of whom ye spake unto me? And 
he said, God be gracious unto thee, my sen. And 
Joseph made haste; for his bowels did yearn upon 
bis brother: and he sought where to weep; and he en- 
tered into his chamber, and wept there.’’ Was there 
ever drawn a more delicate picture of filial and frater- 
nal love! Who does not exclaim, while gazing upon 
it, Beautiful in chaste simplicity and melting ten- 
derness! The plea of Judah, in behalf of Benjamin, 
and the discovery of Joseph to his brethren, are pas- 
sages full of thrilling interest and deep pathos; but 
too long to be transcribed. One short extract more, 
and I must leave this inimitable story. Joseph hay- 
ing made himself known to his brethren, they hasten, 
with joyful hearts, to communicate the glad intelli- 
gence concerning him fo their father. “Jeseph,’’ 
say they, “is yet alive, and he is governor over all 
the land of Egypt.’’ This, to the patriarch, is in- 
credible. Joseph alive, and governor of Egypt! It 
‘© And Jacob’s heart fainted, for he be- 
lieved them not.’? But they tell him all the words of 
Joseph, and show him the presents he has sent, and 
his spirit revives, and he exclaims, “It is enough, 
Joseph, my son, is yet alive: I will go down and see 
him before I die.”’ 

For depth of feeling, delicacy of sentiment, and 
beauty of expression, the following ode, written by 
David, on the occasion of the death of Saul and 
Jonathan, is unequaled among elegiacal writings: 


“ The beauty of Israel is slain upon thy high places: 

How are the mighty fallen ! 

Tell it net in Gath, 

Publish it not in the streets of Askelon; 

Lest the daughters of the Philistines rejoice, 

Lest the daughters of the uncircumcised triumph. 

Ye mountains of Gilboa, let there be no dew, 

Neither let there be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings : 
For there the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away, 
The shield of Saul, as though he bad not been anointed with oil. 
From the blood of the slain, 

From the fat of the mighty, 

The bow of Jonathan turned not back, 

And the sword of Saul returned not empty. 

Saul and Jonathan were lovely and pleasant in their lives, 
And in their death they were not divided : 

They were swifter than eagles, 

They were stronger than lions. 

Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, 

Who clothed you in scarlet, with other delights; 

Who put on ornaments of gold upon your apparel. 

How are the mighty fallen in the midst of the battle! 

O Jonathan, thou wast slain in thy high places. 

I am distressed for thee, my brother Jonathan: 

Very pleasant hast thou been unto me: 

Thy love to me was wonderful, 
Passing the love of women. 

How are the mighty fallen, 

And the weapons of war perished !” 


cannot be. 
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Thus David bewails the loss of his friends. But 
soon he mourns the untimely death of a son. Ab- 
salom is in battle. Messengers arrive from the scene 
of action. The king eagerly inquires concerning 
the safety of his son. The one of whom he first 
inquires deceives him. Afterward he inquires of 
Cushi, “‘Is the young man Absalom safe??? Cushi 
answers, ‘‘'The enemies of the lord my king, anid all 
that rise up against thee to do thee harm, be as that 
young man is.”” ‘And the king was much moved, 
and went up to the chamber over the gate, and 
wept; and as he went, thus he said, O my son Absa- 
lom! my son, my son Absalom! would God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son, my son!”’ 

Would you read a specimen of manly eloquence? 
Turn to Paul’s speech before Agrippa. Are you 
fond of allegory? Read Jotham’s fable of the trees, 
and the parable of the prodigal son. Or do you pre- 
fer animated historical narratives? Then you may 
open at the account of David’s contest with Goliath, 
or of Paul’s shipwreck. All, I trust, are lovers of 
devotional poetry. You can find nothing which will 
equal the pious strains of ‘‘ the sweet singer of Is- 
rael.’? Perhaps you are an admirer of the works of 
God, and are fond of tracing the operations of his 
hands in natural phenomena. If so, read the 104th 
Psalm, and some of the last chapters of the book of 
Job. With a single quotation from this last book, I 
must pass to another topic, which, however, I re- 
serve for another number. 





“ Truly there is a vein for the silver, 
And a place for gold which they refine. 
Iron is dug up from the earth, 

And the rock produceth copper. 

Man diggeth in the place of darkness, 
And diligently exploreth each extremity; 
The stones of darkness, and the shadow of death. 
The channels of brooks choked up with sand, 
Which though despised when under the foot, 
Are sifted and displayed amongst men. 

The surface of the earth produceth bread, 

But its interior is the region of fire. 

Among its stones are to be found sapphires, 
Spotted with small grains of gold. 

There is a path which no fowl knew, 

Which the vulture’s eye hath not descried, 
Which the wild beast’s whelps have not trodden, 
Nor hath the swarthy lion stalked over it. 

Man stretcheth forth his hand to the sparry ore, 
He overturneth mountains from their roots. 

He scoopeth channels through the rocks, 

His eye discerneth every precious gem. 

But where shall wisdom be found? 

And where is the place of understanding? 
The deep saith, It is not in me; 

And the sea saith, It is not with me. 

Whence, then, cometh wisdom? 

And where is the place of understanding? 
Destruction and death say, 

With our ears we have heard the fame thereof. 
God understandeth the way thereof, 

And he knoweth the place thereof; 

And unto man he said, 

Behold the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
And to depart from evil, that is understanding.” 
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WHO ARE THE FATHERS? 
CYRIL OF JERUSALEM. 

Tus father was born at Jerusalem, A. D. 315, 
ordained presbyter at the age of thirty, and five 
years afterward, on the death of Maximus, he be- 
came Patriarch of Jerusalem. 
Trinitarian, and he engaged in a warm disputation 
with Acacius, the Arian Bishop of Cwsarea. The 
modern Unitarians are the ancient Arians, with very 
little change. 


He was a zealous 


Acacius accused him of selling some 
valuable Church property, which was true, but it 
was for the support of the needy. Acacius as- 
sembled a council, A. D. 357, at Cesarea, and 
deposed Cyril; he, on the other hand, summon- 
ed a council and deposed Acacius. However, Aca- 
cius, by his artifices, succeeded in depriving him 
of his office a second time, but it was restored to 
him by the Emperor Constantius. The Arian Em- 
peror Valens deposed him a third time; and it was 
not till after the death of Valens, that he was per- 
mitted to return to Jerusalem. The council of 
Constantinople confirmed him in his see, which he 
continued to fill till his death, in 381. Of his writings 
there remain twenty-three Catecheses, which are 
written in a style of clearness and simplicity, and 
are considered the cldest and best outline of the 
Christian doctrines. 
HILARY 

Was born at Poictiers, in France, a heathen, in 
which religion he remained till many years after he 
was grown up. The light of the Gospel did not 
burst upon his mind in all its glory and beauty, as 
with many others, but the change effected in him 
was the work of time, gradual but sure. After he 
was perfectly instructed in the Christian faith, he 
was baptized, with his wife and daughter, who, un- 
like Christian’s wife and family, in Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, kept him company. In 355, he was advanced 
to the bishopric of Poictiers, and distinguished him- 
self against the Arians, who were rapidly gaining 
ground in France. Constantius sent him the fol- 
lowing year to support the cause of Athanasius, in 
the synod of Beterra or Bezieres, against Saturninus; 
but the latter so employed all his art with the em- 
peror, during his absence, as to procure his banish- 
ment to Phrygia, where he remained four years. 
During this time, he wrote twelve books on the 
Trinity, and a Treatise concerning Synods. At the 
expiration of this time, he was recalled and sent into 
Silencia; where, seeing the Arian heretics gaining 
ground, he petitioned the emperor for leave to have 
a public disputation with them. The Arians, know- 
ing with what a powerful adversary they would 
have to deal, contrived to send him to France, so as 
to be out of their way. In this they were disap- 
pointed, for he entered into the work with so much 
zeal, that France was, comparatively, freed from 
their heresy by his labors alone. He died A. D. 368. 


His works have been the admiration of all the 
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orthodox Church. He was a man of great piety as 
weil as learning. 
EPIPHANIUS 
Was born near Jerusalem, about the year 320. 
Little of his history is known. He was appointed 
Bishop of Salamis, in Cyprus, A. D. 367. He 
died in 403. It is said of him that “his learning 
was great, his judgment rash, and his credulity and 
mistakes very abundant.’’ His principal works are, 
The Anchor, a defense of the Christian faith; a 
book against eighty heresies, from Cain to Valen- 
tinian; and one on Scripture weights and measures. 
BASIL. 

This father, called the Great, to distinguish him 
from other Greek patriarchs of the same name, was 
born in 326, at Cwsarea, in Cappadocia, and having 
studied at Athens, he taught rhetoric and practiced 
at the bar. In 370 he was made Bishop of Cesarea, 
where he died nine years afterward. He was the 
most distinguished of all the Greek fathers. His 
efforts for the regulation of clerical discipline, and 
the success of his mild treatment toward the Ari- 
ans, prove him to have been a man of great influ- 
ence. ‘The Greek Church, at the present day, honors 
him as the chief of her patron saints. His followers 
are widely extended. Some are to be found in 
America. The rules framed by Basil, are strictly 
adhered to by his followers, the Basilian monks. 

GREGORY OF NAZIANZEN 
Was the son of the Bishop of Nazianzum, in Cappa- 
docia. He studied at Caesarea, Alexandria, and 
Athens. He was raised, by Theodosius, A. D. 380, 
to the archiepiscopal throne of Constantinople. This, 
however, he soon resigned, and retired to Arianzus, 
where he died, A. D. 389. His works form two 
folio volumes, consisting of sermons, poems, and 
letters. 
GREGORY OF NYSSA 
Was the younger brother of St. Basil, and born in 
Sebaste, about 331. At the age of forty, he was 
ordained Bishop of Nyssa, in Cappadocia. He was 
expelled, by Valens, from his see on account of his 
zeal against the Arians, but restored by Gratian. 
The council of Constantinople intrusted to him the 
drawing up of the Nicene creed. He died A. D. 
396. His works consist of sermons, funeral orations, 
Scriptural commentaries and lives, forming two vol- 
umes, folio. 
JEROME. 

Jerome was born in Dalmatia, of wealthy parents, 
who educated him with great care, in all the learning 
of those days. He was not converted till in his 
fortieth year. He had a high opinion of monastic 
life, and retired in 374 to the deserts of Chalcis, 
where, for four years, he practiced the severest mor- 
tifications, and applied himself to the most laborious 
studies. At Antioch he was ordained presbyter; 
whence he went to Constantinople, that he might 
enjoy the instruction of Gregory of Nazianzen; 
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and finally to Rome, where, as a public expounder, 
he procured great favor. He founded a monastery 
at Bethlehem, where he died, A. D. 420. 

He is the most distinguished of all the Church 
fathers. He translated the Old Testament from the 
origiual Hebrew into Latin, which is the foundation 
of the Latin Vulgate; and, indeed, he seems to have 
been the only father who thoroughly studied the 
Hebrew language. ‘‘ He had neither the philosophi- 
cal genius, nor the Scriptural views of his celebrated 
cotemporary, Augustine; but he possessed a more 
extensive knowledge of the languages, and a glow- 
ing and lively imagination, which gave attractions to 
his style, and rendered him the most distinguished 
writer of his time.’’ 

AUGUSTINE, 
Called in the middle ages St. Austin, a father whose 
writings, for several centuries, exerted as great an 
influence on the Church as those of Aristotle did on 
philosophy, was born November 13th, A. D. 354, at 
He studied 
grammar and rhetoric at Madura, till sixteen years 


Tagasta, a city of Numidia, in Africa. 


of age, when he was sent to Carthage to complete 
In both these great cities, he entered 
eagerly into the seducing scenes of dissipation and 
immorality which surrounded him, and became 
even infamous in his conduct. 


his education. 


folly, after his conversion, he described, with all the 
simplicity of childhood, in his ‘“‘Confessions.”? He 
says, in his ‘City of God,’’ that the prayers of his 
mother, in early life, exerted an influence on his 
conduct through all the wanderings of his youth. 
Augustine, like many who have had “ much for- 
given,’’ wished to retire at once from so wicked a 
world, in which he had spent thirty-two years in 
dissolute habits. But he did not long remain in his 
retirement. He was ordained priest by Valerius, 
Bishop of Hippo, now a part of the Barbary states, 
in the year 392. His reputation so increased, that in 
395 he was ordained Bishop of Hippo. He wrote 
against the heresies of the Donatists, Monichees, and 
that of Pelagius. St. Augustine taught nearly the 
same doctrines held by the Campbellite Baptists at the 
present day, as it regards baptism: that it is absolute- 
ly essential; that its omission will expose to eternal 
condemnation, and that its performance is accompa- 
nied with the renewing influence of the Spirit. Yet 
he affirmed that the virtue was not in the water, but in 
Christ’s accompanying the outward ceremony with a 
certain invisible grace; and to this doctrine he united 
that of the Antinomians, in regard to election, that 
some are ordained to everlasting life, and some to 
everlasting death; and, consequently, as baptism is 
common to all, the rite may be death to some, and life 
to others. 

Augustine was laborious and faithful in the dis- 
charge of his office as bishop. That office, in those 
days, was no sinecure, as appears from his letters, 
especially at the close of one addressed to Marcelli- 
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nus, in which he says, “If I were able to give you 
a narrative of the manner in which I spend my 
time, you would be both surprised and distressed, on 
account of the great number of affairs which oppress 
me without my being able to suspend them. For, 
when some little leisure is allowed me, by those who 
daily attend upon me about business, and who are so 
urgent with me that I can neither shun them nor 
ought to despise them, I have always some other wri- 
tings to compose, which ought, indeed, to be prefer- 
red, [to those which Marcellinus requested, ] because 
the present juncture will not permit them to be post- 
poned. For the rule of charity is, not to consider 
the greatness of the friendship, but the necessity of 
the affair. Thus I have continually something or 
other to compose, which diverts me from writing 
what would be more agreeable to my inclinations, 
during the little intervals, in that multiplicity of 
business with which I am burdened, either through 
the wants or passions of others.” 

His table was frugal, being rarely furnished with 
any other food than herbs and pulse. No woman, 
not even his sister, frequented or lived in his house. 
He rarely made visits except to the suffering and the 
poor, and exercised hospitality toward all. Says 
Mosheim, ‘ Augustine’s high reputation filled the 
Christian world; and not without reason, as a variety 
of great and shining qualities were united in the 
character of thisillustrious man. A sublime genius, 
an uninterrupted and zealous pursuit of truth, an 
indefatigable application, an invincible patience, a 
sincere piety, and a subtil and lively wit, conspired 
to establish his fame upon the most lasting founda- 
tions.”” 

CHRYSOSTOM. 

Chrysostom was born at Antioch, A. D. 344, and 
educated for the bar, where, by his great eloquence, 
he acquired the name Chrysostom, (golden mouth;) 
he was also called the Homer of orators, and com- 
pared to the sun. His father, Secundus, was a gen- 
eral of cavalry. In the height of his fame, Chrys- 
ostom quitted the bar to lead a monastic life, in 
which he continued six years. After his return, he 
became a preacher, and through his piety and great 
oratorical talents, he was appointed Patriarch of 
Constantinople, A. D. 398. He at length incurred 
the hatred of the Empress Eudoxia, and was sent 
into exile, where he died, A. D. 407. 

His works are published in thirteen volumes, folio. 

CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA. 

The bishops of Alexandria had acquired great 
authority and power, which they usually exercised 
to the full extent; and the Cyril now described, 
who had succeeded his uncle Theophilus to the bish- 
opric of Alexandria, was not one at all likely to seek 
to diminish aught of this power he received. He 
was no sooner raised to this office, than he drove the 
Novations out of the city, and stripped their bishop, 
Theopompus, of all he possessed. Shortly afterward 


78 
the Jews committed some fault, whereby his apos- 
tolical zeal was excited; and having put himself at 
the head of the people, he demolished the syna- 
gogues, drove all the Jews from the city, and suf- 
fered the people to pillage their effects! This latter 
act, however, displeased Orestes, the governor, who, 
fearful that Cyril’s authority might soon set aside his 
own, determined to crush it. The result was, a civil 
war broke out in the city; the Bishop maintaining 
his party, the Governor his. So far had Christianity 
fallen from its high and exalted state through cor- 
ruption and depravity. One day Orestes was abroad 
in an open chariot, on business, when he was sud- 
denly surrounded by five hundred monks! and as he 
fled they pursued, wounded him with stones, and 
had certainly killed him had not the populace moder- 
ated their fury! 

Cyril held the doctrine, ‘that the Virgin Mary 
was indeed the mother of God, and, therefore, ought 
to be called so. He verily thought that the Gospel 
was not to be propagated by enticing words of man’s 
wisdom, but by power, and that, too, physical.’ 
He died A. D. 444. 

THEODORET, 
One of the most eminent of the Greek fathers and 
commentators, was born at Antioch, A. D. 386, of 
wealthy and pious parents. He was made lector 
and then deacon of the Church at Antioch, and 
about the year 420, was ordained Bishop of Cyrus, a 
city near the Euphrates, where he had the care of 
eight hundred Churches. He employed his time in 
ministering to the wants of the poor, in erecting 
public works, and converting heretics; in which acts 
of kindness he spent all his patrimony. He was de- 
posed from his office by the Emperor Theodosius, for 
the active part he took against the heresies of Cyril 
of Alexandria, but restored, on the death of Theodo- 
He died in 457, aged 
71. He wasaman of genius and learning. He con- 
tinued the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius to the 


sius, by his successor Marcion. 


year 429, and wrote commentaries on most of the 
books of the Bible; the first eight of which are in 
His writings 
are numerous and valuable, and form four volumes, 
folio. 

These constitute all the fathers whose writings are 
of much importance. The Church, even in Theo- 
doret’s time, had become very corrupt. Petitions 
were addressed to the Virgin Mary and the saints. 
Pictures filled the walls of the churches, images 


the form of questions and answers. 


and crucifixes the sacred desk, and the minds of the 
people were turned away from the true and living 
principles to the empty, outward forms of religion. 
But here and there a star might be seen through the 
gloom—some faithful shepherd leading his little 
flock, through the surrounding darkness, to that 
bright land where all clouds are dissipated by the 
blaze of the glorious Sun of righteousness. I have 
endeavored, in an impartial and faithful manner, to 
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show forth the true principles of each: how far I 
have succeeded, each reader must decide for himself. 


D. 


SPIRITUAL BIRTH. 


THE 
BY REV. A. LOWREY. 
Nicopemus, a ruler of the Jews, came to Jesus by 
night, and addressed him thus: ‘Rabbi, we know 
that thou art a teacher come from God; for no 
man can do the miracles that thou doest, except 
God be with him.’? This respectful salutation was 
the occasion of a discourse from Christ of unpar- 
alleled perspicuity and infinite importance. The 
gist of his subject, in which we have a boundless 
interest, is couched in these words: ‘ Except a man 
be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God.” 
This emphatic assertion settles the question, that a 
thorough renewal of man’s moral nature must pre- 
cede his entrance into the society of heaven. I 
wish to engage the reader’s attention with the na- 
ture, agency, and necessity of the new birth. 

The nature of the new birth does not signify the 
creation of any new powers of the soul, nor does it 
imply the destruction of any of its original faculties. 
This proposition must be admitted, because its con- 
verse would shut us up to the conclusion, that this 
great moral change destroys our identity and trans- 
forms us into another order of beings. Such a work 
certainly comes within the range of possibility, when 
Omnipotence is the agent; but to effect it, is not 
among the revealed purposes of Heaven; nor is it 
probable, as the great end of our being is fully at- 
tained by the cleansing and resuscitation of our na- 
ture; and this gives a much brighter lustre to the 
glory of God’s grace than the creation of any new 
faculties could possibly impart to it. To redeem is 
more glorious than to create, because redemption, 
unlike creation, is gilded with mercy. 

The new birth consists not in reformation of life, 
though it embraces this as one of its grand effects. 
External conformity to law may characterize a man 
who has never been the subject of regenerating 
grace. An instance of this is the young man who 
came to the Savior inquiring what he should do to 
inherit eternal life. He was amiable and moral, and 
had kept the law from his youth up; yet he had no 
inheritance in the world of endless life. You may 
be able to say, ‘‘I have never stained my lips with 
profanity: I have never added a dollar to my posses- 
sions by fraud: I have never corrupted my manners 
by sensuality: I have never wrung the heart of a 
friend with anguish by an act of unkindness: I have 
never disturbed society by violations of law, human 
or divine;’’ and yet be as far from the holy blessings 
of the new birth as death is from life. 

The nature of the new birth consists not in the 
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observance of the forms of religion. 


THE SPIRITUAL BIRTH. 


may ¢ 


affirm in truth, “I have attached myself to the : 


Church: I have taken upon me the vows of bap- 
tism: I commemorate the death of Christ, and de- 
clare my faith by frequently communing: I statedly 
visit the house of God, and pass through the forms 
of worship: I pray, fast twice a week, and pay tithes 
of all I possess;’’ and yet know as little by expe- 
rience of the purity and pleasures of the new birth, 
as if you had been born and reared up in regions 
where the light of Christendom never shone. I do 
not depreciate forms; but there is as marked a dif- 
ference between them and the sublime realities of 
the new birth as there is between chaff and wheat. 
The new birth is a thorough change of heart—a re- 
newal of all the component parts of our moral con- 
stitution. The doctrine of Jesus is, that the new 
birth is a change of heart, just as real as our transi- 
tion from an embryo state to a state of conscious 
existence. ‘The fountains of thought, the springs of 
action, the sources of the affections are purified. 
The natural birth is the commencement of natural 
life; so the spiritual birth is the commencement of 
spiritual life. 
we enter upon a life of hope, faith, and love. 


At the instant this change takes place, ° 
Then } 


; empire of spirit. 
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The agency by which this great moral change is 
effected, is the Holy Ghost. The following texts 


, contain some of the Scriptural proofs: “It is not by 
, works of righteousness that we have done, but ac- 


ancl ‘ ; 
it is the Lord breathes upon the soul, and signs of ; 


life appear. ‘The dead faculties revive, the heart of 3 
love pulsates, the eye of faith opens, and the life of | 


God, like blood through our veins, runs through all 
our moral constitution. Then it is we sing, “1 live, 
yet not I but Christ liveth in me.’’ 
birth is the beginning of exercise, which strengthens 
and expands the powers of mind and body; so the 
spiritual birth is the commencement of a godly ex- 
ercise, which improves and develops the moral pow- 
ers. Then it is we exercise our patience, love, hu- 
mility, and kindness, and being fed with the sincere 
milk of God’s word, we grow till we attain the 
measure of the stature of the fullness of Christ. 
The natural birth is the commencement of the pleas- 
ures of sense. Then we hear pleasant sounds, taste 
delicious food, feel delightful sensations, and look 
upon picturesque objects. So the new birth is the 
commencement of spiritual pleasures. Then we 
taste the delicious food of grace, and the reviving 
water of life. Then we hear the joyful sound of 
the Gospel, and the transporting minstrelsy of heav- 
en. Then we feel the delightful sensations of God’s 
presence, and the sweet impressions of his Spirit. 
Then we see far-off fields of pleasure, mansions of 
light, crowns of victory. The natural birth is the 
beginning of our association with the society of the 
world. The spiritual birth is the commencement of 
our identification with the “sacramental host of 
God’s elect.” Then we become joined by mutual 
affections, sympathies, and interests to the great so- 
ciety of saints. Then it is we become related to 
the general assembly, the Church of the first-born, 
and the spirits of just men made perfect. 


The natural ° 
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> ruptions: ‘‘ Ye must be born of the Spirit.” 


cording to his mercy, that he saved us by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost ;”” “But we all, with open face, beholding as 
in a glass the glory of the Lord, are changed into 
the same image, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of God;” ‘‘He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire;’’ ‘‘So is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” There is nothing unphilosoph- 
ical in the assumption, that our souls are reached, 
affected, and renewed by a spiritual agent; for there 
is, in all the plans of God, an adaptation of instru- 
ments to ends. If the body needs renovating, ma- 
terial remedies are employed. If the heart of the 
moral world is diseased, a moral specific, such as the 
Gospel, is furnished. So when the soul, a spiritual 
substance, is to be regenerated, the Holy Ghost, a 
spiritual agent, is brought into requisition. It would 
be absurd to suppose any material agent competent 
to transform and purify the spirit; because matter 
is confined to the empire of matter, and spirit to the 
They can affect each other sym- . 
pathetically when mysteriously united, like our souls 
and bodies; but to expect more than this is unrea- 
sonable. You may be washed, drenched, frozen, or 
burnt; but this can never take away the soul’s cor- 
But 
this doctrine is mysterious. Conceded. Many grand 
truths are mysterious. But will you brand the doc- 
trine with falsehood, because you cannot explain ev- 
ery thing connected with it? Can you tell how one 
soul communicates with another? Can you com- 
prehend how my words, by the aid of your hearing, 
convey ideas to your mind, and produce impressions 
upon your heart? Yet you believe the fact. Will 
you then reject the doctrine of the new birth by the 
Holy Ghost, because it is incomprehensible? 'Take 
the Savior’s illustration: ‘‘ The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof; but 
canst not tell whence it cometh, or whither it goeth; 
so is every one that is born of the Spirit.” Do 
not its sound and effects convince you that wind ex- 
ists, and fans the face of nature? Yet you cannot 
behold it, nor tell whence it came, or whither it goes. 
So is every one that is born of the Spirit. The fact 
is indisputable—the manner is beyond our compre- 
hension. 

The necessity of a regeneration so thorough that 
it is likened unto a new birth, is created by the en- 
tire and deep depravity of our nature. The hideous 
forms of vice that everywhere appear, and the deeds 
of darkness that crowd the records of every day, are 
strong presumptive proofs of this. And the follow- 
ing awful portrait of man in an unregenerate state, 
shows what the testimony of Scripture is on this 
point: -* There is none righteous, no, not one: there 
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is none that understandeth: there is none that seek- ° 


eth after God. 
they are together become unprofitable. 
none that doeth good, no, not one. Their throat is 


There is 


These are all gone out of the way: : 


an open sepulchre: with their tongues they have } 


used deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips: 
whose mouth is full of cursing and bitterness. 


’ to learn there was no oil in his vessel. 


AAA 


Their feet are swift to shed blood: destruction and | 
misery are in their ways, and the way of peace they | 


have not known. 
eyes.’? Obviously there is no congeniality between 
such characters and the society of heaven; and so long 
as corruption and purity do not coalesce, there can 
be no affinity between such spirits and the high and 
lofty one who is glorious in holiness. If such souls 
could be transmitted to heaven, the elements of that 
world would only augment their miseries, because 
they would have no adaptation or capacity to enjoy 
How can beings whose element is cursing 
How can 


them. 
and bitterness enjoy purity and praises? 
beings whose feet are swift to shed blood, enjoy the 
songs of angels and the glory of God? Can aman 
anointed of the devil to do mischief, delight in the 
homage and adoring exercises of the skies? Can 
lips dedicated to blasphemy, powers addicted to pro- 
faneness, and dispositions steeped in sensuality, find 
pleasure in the holy duties of heaven? 

Again: the necessity of the new birth arises from 
the fact, that to dwell in heaven is to dwell in God. 
The mysterious union that commences at conver- 
The high destina- 
When 


dust returns to dust, the spirit returns to God, who 


sion is consummated in heaven. 
tion of sanctified souls is the bosom of God. 


gave it. The Savior, in his last prayer, uttered these 


There is no fear of God before their ; 


mien 
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words: **The glory which Thou gavest me I have : 


given them, that they may be one, as we are one: 
I in them and thou in me.’? Heaven is a mystic 
union with the Godhead. But can such a putrid 
mass of moral matter as unconverted men are dwell 
in God? 


corrupt beings? 


Can heaven’s holiness embosom a race of 
Will God mold into his own image 
the defiled elements of man’s earthly, sensual, and 
devilish nature? O, marvel not! you must be born 
again. ‘The laws of moral natures must be changed, 
the order of God must be reversed, his decree must 
be revoked, and his word must fail, if you ever get 


If the 


moral constitution of things is changeless, the pol- 


to heaven without being born of the Spirit. 


lution of your soul will thrust you as far from heay- 
en as thought can reach. It will dig an impassa- 
ble gulf between you and Abraham’s bosom. It will 
thrust yon far off into the shades of infernal darkness, 
where you shall not even see the kingdom of God. 
My spirit stirs within me. I am alarmed to see the 
willful delusions of mankind, and the proneness of 
the Church to substitute forms and external duties 
for regeneration. The result is extremely terrible. 
Whole groups are dying daily, and opening their 
eyes upon the place prepared for the devil and his 
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angels, who expected to see the kingdom of God. I 
saw a man who blessed himself because he had the 
visible things of religion. He wore the cloak of 
godliness—he prophesied in God’s name. He died, 
but died to learn he was a whited sepulchre—he died 
I saw him 
stand motionless, shocked with disappointment, and 
gazing upon scenes of terrific astonishment. His 
face was pale, his lips quivered, his body trembled. 
I heard Jesus say, ‘Depart.’’ He shrieked, and I 
saw him-no more. Deplorable height of folly! he 
built his house upon the sand. The rains descended, 
the winds blew, the floods came, it fell, and great 
was the fall of it. 
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THE TONGUE. 


BY BISHOP MORRIS. 

Tuis term, tongue, is used not only to signify the 
organ of speech, but likewise good or evil conversa- 
tion. The tongue is designed to render social inter- 
course convenient and agreeable, to communicate 
intelligence from man to man, and to celebrate the 
praise of God; but is too frequently employed for 
evil purposes. It is a good or evil member, accord- 
ing to the use or abuse made of it. Who has not 
been entertained with the soft, broken accents of the 
babe, in his first efforts to imitate language, or prof- 
ited by the conversation of an intelligent friend, or 
moved to pity by the plaintive cries of distress, or fired 


’ by the tongue of the orator, or charmed by the rich 


melody of song! And who has not been pained by 
the tongue of slander, shocked with the demoral- 
izing tones of blasphemy, or disgusted with the inso- 
lence of self-conceited ignorance? Each individual 
is responsible for the use he makes of his own 
tongue, and should, therefore, learn to speak dis- 
creetly. Every word spoken contributes to the 
weal or woe of its author, if not to that of others. 
How solemn are the words of Christ, ‘‘But I say 
unto you, That every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment. For by thy words thou shalt be justi- 
fied, and by thy words thou shalt be condemned!’’ 
This awful truth needs no comment. Conscience 
approves, and warns us to prepare for its fulfillment. 
What, then, will be the final doom of thoughtless 
millions, who deal only in “the filthy conversation 
of the wicked!’ Nay, what will become of thou- 
sands of the professed followers of the lowly Savior! 
Many who, in other respects, appear to be pious, are 
given to “evil speaking;’’ that is, relating the faults 
of absent persons, which is as plainly forbidden as 
any other sin. While James says, “Speak not evil 
of one another, brethren,’’? Paul requires Titus to 
‘‘put them in mind” of what he had previously 
taught the brethren, namely, ‘‘To speak evil of no 
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man, to be no brawlers, but gentle, showing all 
meekness unto all men,’’ whether friends or foes. 
To expose the faults of one who is not present to 
answer for himself, betrays a want of moral cour- 
age, and is called, by the inspired writers, ‘‘back- 
biting;’’ and he who perpetrates it, is designated a 
«‘backbiter,”’ because he acts like a dog that creeps 
after and seizes you unawares. When evil speaking 
is carried on confidentially, in a low, soft tone, it is 
called ‘ whispering;”’ 
received and carried on to another, it is called “ tale- 
bearing.’”? But whatever form it assumes, it is con- 
demned as sinful. Evil speaking is productive of 
discord and strife. It hardens the heart of the speak- 
er, prejudices the mind of the hearer, and injures the 


and when the evil report is 
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victim of it, with all concerned. It alienates friends, 
and frequently ends in Church trials, Jawsuits, or 
acts of violence. Well might an inspired apostle 
say, ‘‘ Behold, how great a matter a little fire kin- 
dleth! And the tongue is a fire, a world of iniqui- 
ty; * * * and setteth on fire the course of na- 
: ture; and is set on fire of hell.’? The same apostle 
} testifies, ‘“‘If any man among you seem to be re- 
. ligious, and bridleth not his tongue, but deceiveth 
his own heart, this man’s religion is vain.’’ Yes, 
such a man’s religion is worthless, however long his 
face, or loud his profession. The only hope for him, 
and all other evil speakers, is in sincere repentance 
for the past, and full confidence in the blood of 
Christ, which alone can wash out the deep stains of 
their guilt. Also, they would do well, for the future, 
to adopt the resolution of David: ‘I said, I will take 
heed to my ways, that I sin not with my tongue: I 
will keep my mouth with a bridle, while the wicked is 
before me.’’ Most people are pleased with the idea of 
a leng and prosperous life. ‘The means of securing it 
is clearly pointed out in the following beautiful words 
of the Psalmist: ‘‘ What man is he that desireth life, 








and loveth many days, that he may see good? Keep ; 


thy tongue from evil, and thy lips from speaking 
guile. Depart from evil, and do good; seek peace, 
and pursue it.” 
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JERUSALEM. 
City of God! deserted now, 
Thy glory seems for ever past; 
Thy radiant beauty, too, at last 
Hath left in gloom thy glorious brow. 
City where David woke the strains 
Of lofty praise, and solemn mirth, 
Thou, once the joy of all the earth, 
Now sitt’st a captive queen in chaias. 
Gone thy Shekinah’s gleaming bright; 
Thy temple’s purest worship gone; 

In sadness now thou mourn’st alone, 
Shrouded in sorrow’s darkest night; 
Yet still in mem’ry there is ample room 
For thee, thou city of the cross and tomb. 

Vo.t. VI—11 
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BY G. P. DISOSWAY. 

Our great and noble institution, the American 
Bible Society, has lost its late venerable President, 
Hon. Joun Corron Smiru. He died at his residence, 
in Sharon, Conn., on the 7th of December, 1845, 
the friend of God, the friend of the Bible, and the 

; friend of man. Truly a wise and good man has 
been taken away, and the friends of the Bible cause 
throughout the country have sustained a great loss 
by this afflictive dispensation of divine Providence. 
The memory of John Cotton Smith will ever be re- 
spected and precious. 

At the commencement of the American Bible So- 
ciety, he was appointed one of its vice-presidents, 

and in 1831 chosen the presiding officer. From that 

period, with only two exceptions, he attended the 
anniversary meetings, and with his own voice de- 
clared his high and sacred regard of the Bisie, with 

; an earnest desire for the universal diffusion of the 

blessed volume. 





He thus addressed the lamented Milnor, when in- 
formed of his election; and the letter is characteris- 
tic of the man: 

‘‘ Sharon, Conn., Dec. 10, 1831. 

‘‘Rev. and Dear Sir,—Your kind letter, inform- 
ing me of my election as President of the American 

; Bible Society, is received, and I desire to assure the 
Board of Managers that I am deeply affected by 
; this expression of their respect and confidence. Va- 
} rious considerations might have rendered a different 
selection desirable; but, in my view, no one is at 
liberty to withhold his aid, however feeble, in ad- 
| vancing the great system of benevolent operations, 
for which the present age is so eminently distin- 
guished. It is under this impression, my dear sir, 
{ that I yield myself@o the wishes of the Board, and, 
! as God shall give me health and strength, will cheer- 
| 





fully co-operate with them in promoting the sacred 
} objects of that most benign institution. 
| ‘‘With very great respect and esteem, I have the 
honor to be, Rev. and dear sir, your friend and obe- 
dient servant, — Joun Corron Smiru. 

‘‘Rev. J. Mitnor, Sec. for Foreign Cor.’’ 

In his last interview with one of the vice-presi- 

dents of the society, he remarked, ‘I find my chief 
: pleasure to consist in reading the sacred Scriptures.” 
3 He also added, that when a youth, he used to visit the 
study of his father, who was pastor of the Congrega- 
} tionalist Church in Sharon for nearly half a century, 
; and upon one occasion found him reading the Bible. 
Expressing his astonishment that his reading should 
be so exclusively confined to that volume, his father 
replied, ‘My son, I trust that you have the grace 
of God in your heart. If you live to reach my ad- 
vanced period of life, you will not wonder why the 
; word of God should be my exclusive delight.’ 
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‘‘Thus,”’ said he, “‘has this saying of my venerated 
father been most fully verified.”’ 

Gov. Smith was born at Sharon, Feb. 12, 1765, and 
graduated at Yale College in 1783. 
called upon to fill the most important public stations 
in his own state and the national councils. During 


He was often 


those debates of momentous interest which occurred 
while he was a member of Congress, he was uni- 
formly called to be Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole, and discharged its responsible duties with 
great satisfaction to the House, and the country at 
large. In 1809 he was appointed an associate judge 
of the Superior Court and the Court of Errors, and 
twice governor of Connecticut. 
he presided over the American Board of Commis- 


For fifteen years 


sioners for Foreign Missions, and to the last exhibit- 
ed fervent desires for its prosperity. In all these 
public stations, he ‘was a bright example of integrity, 
honor, and practical Christianity, always exhibiting 
evidences of his exalted motives and untiring per- 
severance. He was a man, also, of sound and of 
elegant literature. To John Cotton Smith, more 
than to any other name, is the state of Connecticut 
indebted for her excellent common school system. 
Above all, he was the consistent, decided, and con- 
stant advocate of the doctrines of the revealed Scrip- 
tures, and their duties. He had arrived at his four- 
score years; and loving his Bible the more, as he 
journeyed toward the end of his course, he had 
reached the Gospel of St. Matthew, in reading it 
regularly through for the ninth time during the past 
nine years. What an example for the imitation of 
the old and the young! 

Gov. Smith, by invitation, presided at the meet- 
ing of the Alumni of Yale College, in August last, 
on which occasion he pronounced a beautiful address; 
but the effort, it is thought, was too great for his ad- 
vanced age. After this his health sensibly declined, 
until he was summoned to the rest and the joys of 
“Our 
fathers, where are they? and the prophets, do they 


the “good and faithful servant,’’ in heaven. 
live for ever?”’ They are gone; but men are left 
behind them to lift up the banner of the cross in 
front of the Lord’s army. Who shall succeed the 
departed John Cotton Smith in the Bible cause? 
Upon whom shall his mantle fall? What say you 
to an honored son of your own great west—JupcGE 


M’ Lean? 
~~ 


The west would be happy to give a president to the Bible 
Society; and among the names of her favorite sons, we have 
no objection to Judge M’Lean’s being considered dignissi- 
mus .—Ep. 


On en ens 


One, fertile in objections, says, flippantly, “And 
yet I would not be ‘wise beyond what is writ- 
ten.’”’ Better for him if he were wise in what is 
written. 
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WRITTEN BY REQUEST OF A MOTHER. 

TuERE is no other concern, rationally speaking, 
that should so much surprise us, as the great disre- 
gard which takes place on the subject of health in 
America—or say particularly within the United 
States—which is precisely that portion of the conti- 
nent which is most variable and exposing in its eli- 
mates. 

In the young—and it is to them that I now raise 
the warning voice—this may be partially excused on 
the score of thoughtlessness, and the engrossing fol- 
lies of their time of life; yet, nevertheless, for this do 
they suffer the penalties, the aches and agues, the 
suffering and wasted life, and the premature death 
purchased by this sinful innovation upon nature. 

Wishing to discuss this subject fully, to begin with 
the beginning, let us take the external view of the 
thing, and point out the inconsistency of this proce- 
dure with all the purposes and intentions of youth— 
their enjoyments, their comfort, their well-appear- 
ing, their progress and respectability, their good esti- 
mation and achievement in their several relations of 
this life, leaving the question as yet in a great meas- 
ure a selfish one. 

For any of the purposes of enjoyment, it requires 
no abstruse calculation to decide that the slightest 
pain, the smallest variation from health, the mere 
‘“‘finger-ache,’”’ puts the thing entirely out of our 
power, and, by incapacitating ourself, completely 
nullifies all the sources of delight to which we had 
looked, on whatever occasion, to connect our sym- 
pathies in participation. See the young lady (her 
school and her studies are now completed) preparing 
for a soiree, wherein she has anticipated the delights 
of social intercourse—that interchange of thought, 
that liberalizing conversation which, by easy evolve- 
ment, brings into play her stores of juvenile erudi- 
tion, and the sportive fancy, the sparkle of wit, and, 
may-be, the more sentient faculties of the heart and 
She has been indulged, too, in 
a new dress—all her neatly prepared arrangements 
are in readiness, and the hour has come; but, alas! 
all these she must forego; for a sudden twinge of 
the toothache (not to be resisted!) has seized upon 
her, or, may-be, it is a violent catarrh, or a spasm of 
the side, or any other of the ailments which “ flesh 
is heir to,’? and which, under circumstances of re- 


the soul—all these. 


cent exposure and carelessness, now attacks her, 
pronouncing an imperative veto upon the visit. The 
time when the evil was contracted is not distinctly 
known, (and no odds if it were, to the present event;) 
but none the less for that is it consequent upon the 
infringed law of bodily health. 

The young sufferer does not even now view the 
subject in its proper bearings—she does not depre- 
cate her own imprudence—she is absorbed in the 
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THE 
present discomfiture—in deploring the disappoint- 
ment of the evening—the loss of her social sympa- 
thies, of confabulation, gayety, and all the conviv- 
ialities of time and place—without once thinking 
(though suffering the smart) of her lost health. This 
is the order of youth; but it creates a “most ad- 
mired disorder ’’—it is taking a very short view of a 
very long subject—of a thing which, in its process, 
and progress, and catastrophe, may draw upon much 
deeper sensibilities than any that are now concerned; 
and whose event, after a long series of conflicts and 
sufferings, may be—death. 

But I had promised yet awhile to keep on the sur- 
face of things. 
lady were just well enough, with constrained pre- 
caution, to dress and attend the ‘party, what is her 


Suppose, in other case, our young 


enjoyment there? Is she indeed there, or is it a 
mere bodily presence, of which all the free, buoy- 
ant spirits are wanting and lost—pent up in the dire 
storehouse of sickness and disease—with no capacity 
of participation left, but only the mortifying con- 
viction of her own disability—the full sense that she 
feels ill, that she looks ill, and is thought to look ill— 
that she excites compassion, instead of any other sen- 
timent, and that her evening is worse than wasted; for, 
although she is amiable, she finds it impossible to be 
agreeable; and her perceptions are only of lassitude, 
mortification, and despondency. And all these suf- 
ferings she is fain to hide under an assumed cheer- 
fulness, and an effort of magnanimity worthy of a 
better cause. How much does she suffer on this 
memorable evening—the last one, perhaps, of her 
public appearance! How much does she wish she 
had not overruled her mother’s tender persuasions 
to remain at home! 

But the poor girl is now getting into a better train 
of compliance. Her walk henceforth is amidst deep- 
er sensibilities and profounder interests—tending to 
the grave! 

‘*But,’? says my young reader, “ why is so much 
imputed to the young lady? Should she not be 
pitied, being sick? What was her fault? what her 
omission ?”’ 

Certainly, we should pity all who suffer. But her 
fault was self-will—want of biddableness and obe- 
dience to her mother, her guardian: her omission 
was, that she would not wear suitable clothing, par- 
ticularly shoes of a consistency to defend her feet 
from the cold and damps of the season; and thus 
did she sacrifice, not one evening only, of which I 
have drawn you an introductory picture, but long, 
doleful, sad months in deprivation, and suffering, 
and sickness, resulting in death. 

‘*‘But,’? says the excuser, “I would think it a 
small matter, after she is a young lady grown, that 
she should wish to chdéose her own shoes; and I 
would think her mother would be reasonable enough 
to allow her that liberty.”’ 

Her mother doubtless would so, if she could see 
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any reason in it!—any reason why a shoe, with a 
sole about the consistency of wrapping paper, should 
be deemed a suitable defense against a degree of cold 
that is every moment uncomfortably felt, or of damp- 
ness, by which they become totally saturated in a two 
minutes’ walk; and this applied to a part of the system 
which is peculiarly liable to disorder from the expo- 
sure. ‘The mother has a right, apart from her guar- 
dianship, to dictate in this matter; for if illness en- 
sue, she is the one on whom naturally devolves the 
office and onerous duty of watching by the sick bed. 
Besides this, if it is a small thing for the young lady 
te choose her own shoes, it is a small thing to give 
them up in compliance to her mother. Yet I do not 
affect to say there is any equality of motive; for the 
one party is contending for vanity and the other for 
health—the one sentiment is of wanton selfishness, 
the other of the most disinterested affectionateness. 
There is no comparison to be instituted. And were 
it not for the thoughtlessness in which the daughter 
has been generally indulged, and which affords some 
extenuation of her fault, an impartial judgment 
would denounce the act in full, as the very antithe- 
We are now talking about motives, 
net particularly about a thick or a thin pair of shoes! 
And here it may be observed at large, how beautiful 
and how becoming is obedience! how respectable is 
its observance upon both parties, implying not only 
dignity but duty in the parent to exact it—not affec- 
tion and amiability alone, but obligation in the child 
to observe it! 

It is now a sort of custom for the daughter, at her 
returns or departures for the day, to kiss her mother; 
but let me see the daughter who obeys her mother, 
and, whether she kiss her, or does not, it is all the 
same—she loves her, and is worthy of her love—it 
is but a sign omitted. The other instance may be 
but a * false signal.”’ 

‘‘But,’’ urges the excuser, “the young lady, may- 
be, would have now died, whether she wore thin 
shoes or thick ones; for does not the Bible say that 
we are born into this world with the seeds of death 


sis of goodness. 


within us!’’ 


Now the young sophist shall have an answer, al- 
though she is wresting the gist of the argument away 
from its moral responsibilities of obedience to God 
and to parents, back to its physical issues, which we 
had done with. Yet it may be observed that the 
germs of life, in the beginning of existence, are 
much stronger than the seeds of death—a self-evi- 
dent proposition, of which life itself is the authority. 
And these latter are held in abeyance until the mis- 
sion of life is performed, unless their development 
be precipitated by vasualties or carelessnesses, which 
might, in manifold instances, be evaded by proper 
and reasonable precautions. And we may go on to 
say, that these precautions it is the duty, as it is the 
law of nature, for every created being to regard and 
observe. And we may believe it is more than a 
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speculation to add, that the violation of these laws is 
but a more protracted species of suicide: without its 
design, yet inevitably working its effect. Some af- 
fect, to believe that an especial Providence is ever 
watchful over their life. These are probably supe- 
rior Christians, who deserve it. But the beneficent, 
universal Providence, has vouchsafed the means of 
preservation (within certain limit) to his own hand; 
and it is ungrateful and presumptuous for us to 
trample upon. He who prays should also watch. 
Without affecting to be a medical adviser, one may 
advocate preventive measures; and yet only in mod- 
erate and necessary conditions are they good. 
Suppose, again, that there is no fatal issue to these 
contracted colds, no positive, or, we may say, appa- 
rent sickness; yet is there not a sense of heaviness, 
and stagnation, and inability pervading the system? 
Depend upon it, these trespasses are worked out by 
a rigorous and undeviating schedule of reprisal and 
exaction. No need that a cold—the ground, as I 
have heard an eminent physician pronounce, of half 
the fatality which takes place—should work the same 
in all the varieties of constitution. One habit being 
very strongly made, shall resist the encroachments 
of disease much longer than another which is fra- 
gile. Yet the very resistance is a conflict and a dis- 
comfiture, and, worse than all, a disqualification. 
Look at the poor valetudinarian seeking for health 
everywhere, and finding it nowhere; for Nature is 
jealous of her gifts thrown away. Is she fit for busi- 
Does she perform her 
Is she a helper or a hinderance in 
the great community? Does she enjoy existence and 
Ah, no! she is an invalid—she is 


ness? Is she fit for society? 


mission in life? 


impart pleasure? 
disqualified—she has no share in life but its suffer- 
ings. ‘Though young, she is old—though sprightly, 
she is sad—she is sensitive, yet dull; for the deadly 
incubus of sickness is upon her, repressing all her 
spirits, and paralyzing all her powers. The friends 
who love her best, would fain impart a sympathy of 
joy which she cannot share—of relief which she can- 
not receive. And thus do her dreary years wear on. 
With the world about her, she is still isolated. She 
stands a sad beacon to lookers on, of one who reck- 
lessly sported with health—the sacredness of health— 
and incontinently rejected the warnings of the care- 


ful and the kind. She was, perhaps, highly gifted, : 


talented, and endowed; but this is all that now re- 
mains of her, except the bitterness of regret, and, 
perhaps, the grace of repentance in her soul. Who 
would not avoid such a fate by a simple effort to at- 
tain the habits of compliance and prudence? 
Overlooking these ultimate considerations, does 
the young reader still demand reconcilement to the 
mode in this important matter? Does she insist that 
none but the wives and daughters of ‘‘clodhoppers”’ 
wear stout, thick shoes? She is entirely mistaken in 
the thing. The absurd fashion of thin walking shoes 
for inclement weather is a local folly, confined chiefly 
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to the states of America. In European countries, 
particularly in Britain, the ladies, even amongst the 
nobility, have their feet properly clad for a prome- 
nade. And that they do so, is one great cause of 
their enduring health and better preserved youthful- 
ness of appearance. All travelers agree that, how- 
ever American women may excel those of other 
nations in beauty, yet they are the earliest to fade. 
Whatever the fashion may be, even here, yet good 
taste is as much outraged as comfort is in the matter 
of slight shoes in rigorous weather. If the beauty 
of utility is yet a desideratum in our code, it is no 
less a beauty for that. Does the dandy deride a 
lady’s thick shoe? He is better authority for the 
eye than the judgment—a sort of gentleman well 
known to kick the beam, any thing of weight being 
in the other scale. Read the clever and witty dis- 
sertation on a kindred subject in the Knickerbocker 
for November, entitled, ‘“‘ Des Bottes,’’ and you can- 
not fail to be convinced that it is not only more 
‘‘honest and respectable,’’? but also in much better 
taste to wear thick soles than thin ones. 

Now I believe I have faithfully performed my 
promise of allowing you the whole of the outside of 
the subject. Yet, as nothing can have an outside 
without an inside, as superfices imply internals, and 
as the two are necessarily connected with each other, 
I hope all the considerations here set down may claim 
due and adequate allowance in making up your de- 
cision on this not unimportant subject. And as this 
paper is addressed especially for the use of juniors, 
remember that those interested in watching your 
steps, will draw from their observations other infer- 
ences than those merely of a thick or a thin shoe! 

C. M. B. 


TO A LADY. 
CELESTIAL hosts, in realms above, 
Adore their common Lord; 
And loud they sing their lays of love, 
In notes of sweet accord. 


As many waters, rushing, sound, 
As mighty thund’rings peal, 
Their notes of praise in heav’n rebound, 


Whilst joys untold they feel. 


Thy voice, in weaker tuneful pow’rs, 
Jehovah’s praises sang, 

As through his courts, in holy hours, 
The pealing anthems rang. 


O, may that voice, when hushed on earth, 
Its songs of praise renew, 

And tune its powers of heavenly birth 
In angel choirs anew. 


ae a aad 


Books are the caves where he who seeks may find 
The gems of thought, the jewels of the mind. 
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VOLTAIRE IN HISTORY. 

Men had begun to collect, from the ruins of the 
dark ages, the precious gems of truth. The kin- 
dling fires of genius had begun to light up the way 
to the truths of science and religion. In many 
places the sanctuary of God had been purified, and 
those who had polluted her sacred altars had been 
driven out with their abominations. The doctrines 
of primitive Christianity had been restored to man 
on the soil of barbarian Germany, and the peasant 
of the Alps had professed to be “justified by faith.” 
England had proved herself an enemy to Rome and 
her corrupt dogmas; and America had reared the 
standard of “universal liberty.”” But what had 
been done by France toward the close of the eigh- 
teenth century? Itis true she had not been wanting in 
effort; for thousands of her sons had risen up to fight 
in the holy cause of truth, but were cut down by 
the sword of persecution. One, who was afterward 
among the strongest champions of the Reformation, 
had been compelled to fly from her bosom. The Hu- 
guenot was pursued wherever he sought a hiding 
place; and the blood of Bartholomew’s eve tells us 
a tale of woful sufferings. After this her govern- 
ment remained the same hollow structure of other 
times, with the blasphemous assumption, ‘‘ Gratia 
Dei,” inscribed on its awful dome, whilst gorgeous 
temples of a false religion stood near, striking with 
superstitious dread all who approached to lay hold on 
their altars. 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century, there 
was, at the Jesuit’s College, in Paris, receiving his 
education, a youth of a brilliant genius, and not less 
distinguished for the natural good qualities of his 
heart. He was to be initiated at once into the truths 
of science and the doctrines of the Romish Church. 
The clearness of his mind enabled him to wander 
sublimely among the mysteries of the former, de- 
lighting to behold there the impress of eternal truth; 
but the latter were not tangible to his reason. He 
was told that the truth of transubstantiation, with 
the other doctrines of the Church, could not be 
tested by the frail abilities of man, but must be be- 
lieved implicitly, because it was a doctrine of the 
most holy Catholic Church, which was ever infalli- 
ble. The honest inquiries suggested to his mind 
were: ‘‘ Js the Church infallible? and is that infalli- 
bility the source of all her doctrines and practices? 
Would infallibility sanction the licentiousness of the 
confessional, the avarice and tyranny of the priest- 
hood, and the shameful horrors of the inquisition? 
If that be infallibility,’’? thought he, ‘I will follow 
that light within which shows me the difference be- 
tween right and wrong—which shows me that there 
is a right andatrue!’’ Alas, for human intelligence! 
He failed to see, in that mass of superstition, intol- 
erance, and profligacy, the corruption of the most 
perfect system that was ever devised for the welfare 
of man. He looked again, and saw religion march- 
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ing side by side with tyranny, and both combined to 
wrong his countrymen, and deprive them of their 
dearest rights. His course was determined, and soon 
was seen, amid the ranks of terror-struck priests, 
with brandished wit and withering sarcasm, the infi- 
del—V oltaire. 

Existing institutions are attacked by a force irre- 
sistible: the charm of superstition is broken: long 
prevailing doctrines are exploded: “men lean to 
their own understandings;’’ and, before they are 
aware of it, the altar is dedicated to another god, 
which is selfishness. The lower class cries out, 
“Liberty! liberty! down with the tyrant!’ The 
priests run to protect their coffers: the nobility 
struggle to preserve their ancient privileges: the am- 
bitious would gain the abode of royalty, and reign 
despots. Soon, from the window of his royal resi- 
dence, Louis XVI saw gleaming in the east the spiral 
flames of the Bastile, and heard, to the west, the 
dread strokes of the guillotine. Would there were 
a vail to hide the sequel! but it is portrayed in hor- 
rid grandeur on the page of history. Louis was 
beheaded, and succeeded by the King of Terror, 
whose bloody reign continued till destruction’s self 
was glutted, and bleeding humanity exhausted. 

A reflection. Such, under adventitious circum- 
stances, was the influence of a single mind, which 
had, in youth, received a particular bias—a bias 
formed by gay associations, and by the admiration 
and patronage of the great. It might be interesting 
to inquire what would have been his influence on 
his country, had he been brought up in the vale 
of poverty, and, by a contemplation of his inward 
thraldom, been led to feel the necessity of a spir- 
itual Deliverer—had he been guided, in his pious 
aspirations, to some consecrated retreat, where, per- 
chance, in a secret place, covered by the dust of 
centuries, lay the volume of revealed truth—had he 
sought, eagerly and with all his heart, to havé his 
mind imbued with its holy philosophy. He might 
have gone forth, not to plunge humanity into deeper 
ruin and wretchedness, but to brush away the dark- 
ness that bewildered her, and conduct her to the 
bowers of peace. And what might not a¢Luther of 
the eighteenth century have done for France and the 
world?) He might have done even more than Wes- 
ley did for England and America; for there was more 
to be done. RaLpuarfi. 


_ 


Many persons choose their friends for the sake 
of their full purses, rather than their full hearts. 
They forget that a full purse may soon be ex- 
hausted by frequent demands upon it, while the 
more a full heart gives away the oftener it is re- 
plenished. We shall find the strings of the heart 
and strings of the purse both tightened in the 
hour of adversity—the former around us—the lat- 
ter around itself. 
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THE DANGEROUS DIFFERENCE. 


BY SARAH C. M’CABE. 

‘Amelia. “Allethe, you do me great injustice to 
suppose that I should peril my religious principles 
by entering into a matrimonial union with George. 
You are aware that he never presses his peculiar 
views upon the attention of any one; but, setting 
aside this, you must lightly esteem my professions 
of adherence to truth, if you fear that in less than 
two years I would become like him in sentiment. 
Is it not possible that he may become confirmed in 
the belief of the Christian religion?”’ 

Allethe. ‘‘My remonstrances are made to you, 
dear Amelia, from the purest motives. The incul- 
cations of that book by which you profess to be 
governed, are very plain on this point; while expe- 
rience and observation prove, beyond controversy, 
that there is no safe ground upon which to form an 
alliance, involving such momentous interests, save 
the broad basis of Christian principles. I am not 
warranted, Amelia, to call you a wavering professor. 
Decision and firmness have thus far been conspicu- 
ous in your character. Nevertheless, I must expos- 
tulate—I must warn you. At the altar of God, at 
the same moment we promised allegiance to the 
same Master; we have agreed in all our views and 
feelings, except this one point; and shall I forbear 
to speak to you of this dangerous difference, and 
plainly to speak? Amelia, I fear an alliance with 
that young man will remove the barriers between 
you and the heartless circles of fashion and vanity, 
lead you away from God, and plunge you into the 
deepest misery.” 

Amelia. “ Allethe, I think you are mistaken. Al- 
though George has not yet given a preference to any 
sect or creed, he is far from being what you suppose 
him. And I think your opinion will change. His 
letters you cannot but admire—they exhibit such 
pure sentiment, such an easy flow of thought and 
language, and such a lofty honor. You cannot but 
think the more favorably of him the more you know 
of him. -Then why anticipate from our union such 
fatal results? You are so prone to look at the cloudy 
side of things.” 

This, in part, is the substance of a conversation 
between two young ladies, whose intimacy, com- 
mencing at school, had gradually ripened until it 
seemed ‘stronger than the natural bond of sisters.’’ 

Here we must go back to the morning of that day 
when these two young ladies entered, for the first 
time, the academy of M., strangers to all around 
them. A common feeling of isolation from home 
and friends led to an intercommunion of spirit, of 
which the intimacy above spoken of was the result. 
Materially different, however, had been the molding 
of these youthful minds. The one whom we desig- 
nate Allethe, was the eldest of three sisters. Her 
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parents were not wealthy, yet highly reputable, and, 
above all, truly religious, exemplifying divine pre- 
cept by consistent example, and leading their chil- 
dren, early in life, to the fountain of truth. So that 
Allethe, when she entered the academy of M., al- 
though not professedly religious, possessed a mind 
fortified with sound principles. She had a heart to 
commiserate misfortune and sympathize with dis- 
tress. She knew and felt that this state is only the 
starting point of an endless existence; and wherev- 
er she beheld a humble soul, however unhonored, 
rendering homage at the cross of the Redeemer, 
she regarded it as a spectacle of moral sublimity. 
Amelia was an only daughter. Fortune threw sun- 
shine upon her path, and wreathed garlands for her 
brow, before she had learned to appreciate the gifts, 
or knew that penury and sorrow had a ‘local habi- 
tation or a name.’’ Such had been the tendency of 
defective moral training upon her young heart. 

Notwithstanding this dissimilarity in taste and ed- 
ucation, before one year had closed upon their ac- 
quaintance, the attachment of these youthful friends 
became devoted and genuine friendship. Amelia 
admired the consistent principle exemplified in the 
everyday deportment of Allethe, who possessed an 
air of nobleness, a charm of exterior far more cap- 
tivating than all the borrowed lustre and studied 
elegance of the beaw monde. 

It was at this period that the academy of M., 
through the instrumentality of its preceptor, a man 
eminently distinguished for zeal and deep piety, was 
favored with the descent of the Holy Ghost, when, 
in the amplified range of investigation, the mind 
of the pupil reflected upon itself—its mysterious 
connection with the material and the spiritual— 
its present condition, involving, in its estrangement 
from God, the utter blighting of its fondest hopes, 
the wreck of all its treasures, without special inter- 
ference on the part of its great Original, who must 
be “sought unto,’”’ through the medium of infinite 
merits, before he can shield the rebel by the omnipo- 
tence of his love. This revival of religious interest 
became universal in the village. With many others, 
our two young friends were brought to experience that 
true elevation of mind and heart consequent upon a 
saving acquaintance with our Lord and Savior Jesus 
Christ. Amelia painfully realized the defects of 
early education; and how much less effort is neces- 
sary to resist the fascinations of the world, when 
early childhood has been brought under the power- 
ful discipline of moral habits. Yet her course was 
that of decision, as, with her friend Allethe, she en- 
tered the ranks of the Church for nobler service and 
more glorious recompense. And for many succeed- 
ing months the consecrated energies of these united 
hearts were laid upon God’s altar. But the day of 
parting came; and while many an eye was fondly 
beaming with the anticipated joys of home, to one 
at least it was a painful severance. ‘‘ But,’’ said she, 
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‘sa few weeks will soon pass away, the term will 
commence, and we shall again be united.” 

Our next interview with Amelia is in the splendid 
mansion of her father. Her reception there was joy- 
ous as it had ever been—the same warm greeting from 
fond hearts; but mistaken views of life, and its con- 
nection with an endless endurance, led to mistaken 
resources of happiness, painful rather than pleas- 
ing to the changed feelings of the once volatile 
Amelia. Night after night, in the saloon of pleas- 
ure, might be seen the gay assemblage of beauty 
and fashion, paying adoration to the graces, in the 
mazy dance, and the airy promenade. Harp and 
song, and all the witchery of play were called into 
requisition for this beloved child. She had become 
over sedate—her mind was engrossed with subjects 
too profound for her years; and parental ingenuity 
would fain devise some means to turn back the af- 
fections and feelings to their forsaken channels; for 
‘‘sadness must not dwell in Lutha’s halls.’”? In 
those charmed circles there was one who, himself 
the attraction of the attractive, became a minute 
observer of Amelia’s course. In the festivities of 
the pleasure-seeking throng she did not mingle. 
Her chastened vivacity gave additional charm to her 
personal prepossessions, while all her bearing, indica- 
tive of high intellectual endowments, seemed to say, 
‘*T like this not: 

‘°Tis a bewildering scene of transitory joys.’ ”’ 
He became an admirer of what he termed her moral 
resistance; and, after a succession of interviews, he 
disclosed his affection. And here, for a moment, we 
turn the attention of the reader to this the attached 
of Amelia. In the acceptation of the world, it might 
be said that George was the model of a finished gen- 
tleman. With a mind of more than ordinary prom- 
ise, trained upon classic ground, he stood upon the 
verge of professional life, and established himself in 
the flourishing village of S., an aspirant for the 
world’s favor. He was a frequenter of fashion’s 
haunts: he had gazed with admiration upon the 
sylph-like form of beauty, amidst the glitter of 
dress, and captivating strains of song; but, as yet, 
the arrows of Cupid had fallen powerless at his feet; 
for, however defective in his religious opinions, his 
powers of discrimination led him to seek other qual- 
ifications in a companion for life than those pos- 
sessed by the blind idolater of fashionable resorts. 
And it was the perception of high qualifications in 
Amelia, that led to his decided preference. As vaca- 
tion had nearly closed, serious intentions on the part 
of George were announced; and this led to explana- 
tions, and a development of principles, when Amelia 
found, to her regret, that the fascinating stranger 
was not only irreligious, but an unbeliever. Her 
first thought was, ‘‘I will renounce him for ever.” 
And the determination evinced itself in actions if 
not in words; for George retired chagrined and dis- 
appointed. And happy would it have been for our 
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young friend had she followed the dictates of her 
better reason, and renounced him for ever; but here 
was the interference of parents and particular friends. 
They did not approve of Amelia’s course since her 
return; and they fondly hoped a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with one so gay and prepossessing, would 
tend to a relinquishment of those newly acquired 
habits and sentiments, of which they so much disap- 
proved. 

Thus passed away vacation; and Amelia beheld, 
with pleasure, the dawning of that day on which 
she was again to behold her beloved preceptor, be- 
come identified with her class-mates, and, more espe- 
cially, with her dearest Allethe. 

Weeks rolled on, and every returning mail brought 
letters from S. in commendation of her admirer—a 
welcome accession in the circles of the gay, the lit- 
erary, and the scientific, even at the fireside of Judge 
F.—personally beautiful—a thorough scholar, with 
high expectations of eminence at the bar. These, 
and many other characteristics, were laid in the bal- 
ance against sound moral principles. 

A few months only, and to Allethe, in the vicinity 
of M., was given the opportunity of investigating 
the character and principles of Amelia’s admirer. 
Meanwhile, by a train of occurrences too minute to 
be interesting, the cherished affection of Amelia drew 
a vail over the moral defects of her suitor, and brought 
about the promise of acceptance. This led to the 
faithful expostulations and common-sense remarks 
with which we commenced our sketch. And, the 
better to serve our purpose, we make some extracts 
from the letters therein referred to as being highly 
honorable and full of sentiment. 

‘Can I say any thing in extenuation of my 
course? I wish not to appear before you masked—I 
wish to give you every opportunity of acquaintance 
with my disposition and temperament, that you may 
be fully satisfied what manner of person I am, be- 
fore our destinies are made one; for, I know fuil 
well, to deceive you into an alliance would, in the 
end, be wofully to deceive myself. It would be 
impossible for me to support a fictitious character 
through life. Should I now assume one, I should 
one day stand before you in the deformity of my 
own likeness, subject to your most bitter contempt.’’ 

‘¢¢QOaths are but words, and words but breath, 
however strong we make them;’ but never, no 
never could I endure to see that graceful form, that 
virtuous mind slowly sinking beneath the chill wind 
of my adverse fate. I think not, nor never shall, of 
happiness distinct from yours. ‘You have set at 
naught all my fixed resolves.’ ”’ 

“You have an all-powerful, unconquerable hold 
upon my heart, which, if not reciprocated, will fix a 
barbed arrow there. Your friends are deeply solic- 
itous for our union. This, to me, is a source of 
exquisite pleasure, alloyed only by the reflection 
that the object necessary to the consummation of 
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my bliss remains wavering. And why is it thus? } 


We are one in sentiment on all points, save one, and 
that need not form an impassable barrier. I ama 
week, fallible creature, as my own heart witnesseth; 
yet [am not so selfish as to seek or even desire to 
undermine your faith in those principles which you 
My 
Free inquiry is the rule 
by which I am governed; and freedom of thought, 
you know, my dear, always strives for certainty—a 


conscientiously embrace as correct and vital. 
mind is open to conviction. 


discernment of those eternal principles which sway 
all events, and claim homage from every reasonable 
being. And this I solemnly avow to you, that, let 
my views be as far from right as they may be in 
your estimation, I shall ever regard your rights as 
sacred, and deem the place where you worship ‘holy 
ground.’ ” F 

And now it remains to be shown whether these 
theories were acted upon. Immediately after leav- 
ing school, despite all warning and all efforts to dis- 
suade, Amelia pledged her faith at the conjugal altar: 
not, my dear reader, renouncing her religion, but, as 
numbers have done before, thinking she could still 
believe, enjoy, and, peradventure, confirm the erring 
in its truth. A hazardous experiment! at the risk 
of all on earth and in heaven. 

We pass over the pomp of the bridal. It was a 
day of gladness, to be vailed in gloom—the sequel 
of this history shadowing forth the well-established 
axiom, that sound moral principles are cardinal requi- 
sites of character, without which an alliance, how- 
ever advantageous in standing or intellect, proves 
but miserable bondage. 

The aspiring George now seeks a more enlarged 
sphere of competition; and in a southern city we 
behold Amelia, seeking, with unsparing assiduity, to 
render her home a sanctuary from the strife of a 
contending world, while, in the opening vista of the 
future, radiant with hope and promise, she views the 
object of her tenderest regard a confirmed believer 
in the sublime precepts of the Gospel. And this 
desired consummation became the subject of her 
thoughts by day, and her dreams at night; while 
every allusion to it, on her part, only served to ex- 
hibit differences of darker shade. 

One of her first endeavors, after passing the 
threshold of that home, was, to commit all their in- 
terests to her heavenly Father at the altar of social 
prayer. ‘George,’’ said she, one morning, ‘‘if you 
will read a chapter in the Bible, I will pray.”” He 
hesitated, but read the chapter; and Amelia most 
devoutly prayed. Fervent were her petitions that 
her husband might be “led into all truth,’’ and em- 
brace that truth to the saving of his soul. This was 
too much. He retired, pondering over the dissimi- 
larity of their views. ‘‘ There must be concession: 
it can never be on my part; therefore, to secure do- 
mestic harmony, I must win her over to my opin- 
ions.”’ And this was the last of social prayer! 
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‘‘Go with me to church,’’ said Amelia, the next 
Sabbath morning; ‘‘do not forget your promise, 
George. Will you go with me to church?” “O, 
most certainly;’? and to church they went. The 
sermon was a most pathetic exhibition of Gospel 
truth, extensive in its range, laying hold upon three 
worlds, and pointing to a day of terrible inquisition. 
This was too much. He resolved never again to re- 
spire in such an atmosphere. 

‘‘ Will you go with me to church?” was the inter- 
rogation of the next Sabbath morning. ‘“O, most 
certainly, on condition that you go with me to the 
theatre to-morrow night.’”? “Such a condition I 
cannot comply with,’’ said Amelia. ‘Is this in ac- 
cordance with previous promises?’’ No reply, but 
a silent withdrawal. Late in the afternoon George 
came in, and laid upon the centre-table two elegantly 
bound volumes. Amelia glanced at the title pages: 
‘‘Shakspeare,’’ and ‘“Volney’s Ruins.” ‘Is this 
your Sabbath reading, George?”? ‘Yes, my dear: 
those authors are true to nature; and you will find 
therein more eloquence, sublimity, and solid truth than 
you can find in your Bible.” For this announce- 
ment Amelia was unprepared; and the parting words 
of her tried and constant Allethe came fresh to her 
remembrance: ‘‘ We have been friends, fervent, de- 
voted friends: such we must ever remain, through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune. I fear you have been 
deluded by seeming excellences of character. Never 
yield your principles, but save your husband.’? She 
remembered he had said his mind was open to con- 
viction; and she hoped on, and hoped ever. 

From that hour all entreaties to attend church, or 
mingle in church-going circles, were met with a con- 
dition; while every revolving day brought with it 
additional evidence of an unconquerable presump- 
tion: (declared explicitly in the sacred Scriptures, 
to be the bane of reason, the nurse of error, yet 
congenial with reason in us:) pursuing bubbles that 
break in their flight, and treading to the earth all that 
would do him honor. He professed himself a pas- 
sionate adorer of nature; and through its adaptation 
to the physical constitution, Amelia sought to lead 
him to its uncreated Source. The flower bordering 
his pathway was formed to please the eye, the purl- 
ing rivulet and the music of the little birds to charm 
the ear, the cooling water-fount to quench the thirst, 
the odorous breath of morn and dewy eve to refresh 
the spirit; yet, in all this, he would not trace a 
‘‘hand Divine.’’ In the calm, still evening, he could 
gaze upon the azure heavens—its countless worlds, 
and systems of worlds, sparkling like a mere point 
in the distance of immeasurable space, all revolving 
in perfect order and harmony; and by his “ celestial 
lamp’’ of reason, the solution of the problem would 
be—all the result of chance. 

Affectionate persuasion to investigate moral truth, 
with its massive evidences, he frequently met with 
ridicule. ‘ Amelia,”? he would say, “I can but 
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THE DANGEROUS 





liken your divinity to Virgil’s ruler of the winds, 
seated upon his mountain throne, who, when he waved 
his sceptre, awoke the storm, called forth the voice of 
the hurricane, shook the caverns, and made the dwel- 
lers therein tremble. The Bible, the charter of life’s 
dearest hopes, he styled the book of holy fables. Its 
heaven, that blessed rest from toil, where death never 
enters, and the tear drop never falls, he placed upon 
a level with the poet’s myrtle bowers, cyprian shades, 
and soft elysian fields. In hell, as a place of pos- 
itive suffering, he believed as much as he did in the 
communing of Ulysses with the spirits of darkness, 
in the regions of the Cimmerians. Untiring in his 
praise of classic authors, his motto was, 
“ Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 
“ Read them by day, and study them by night.” 
He loved to dwell in 
“'Tully’s voice and Livy’s pictured page "— 

the masterly conceptions of Tacitus—the subduing 
sentiment of Sophocles—the originality of Scott— 
the graphic pencilings of Bulwer. He was passion- 
ately fond of Byron, read Pope with pleasure, and 
Bolingbroke with commendation; and if, by chance, 
Amelia became pensive, he would recommend for 
her perusal the tragedies of Voltaire, as deeply inter- 
esting and elevating. 

And thus time rolled on*-endeavors on the one 
part always tending to redoubled effort on the other to 
“Make the wrong appear the better reason;” 
while these dangerous differences of opinion led to a 
visible estrangement of affection, an alternate dis- 

quietude—the reverse of happiness. 

Such might not have been the case, at so early a 
period, had Amelia been more passive; but genuine 
regard sought untiringly the well-being of its object, 
which led her husband to declare that, for domestic 
harmony, there must be concession, and then, to 
violate his solemn promises, that he never would 
seek, by infidel sophistry, to sweep away the foun- 
dation of her hopes. 

* * * * * * 


‘“‘T cannot bear that altered eye— 
Its hurried glance speaks hearts estranged; 
Nor brook the cold, polite reply— 

The words the same, the tone how changed!” 
This was the salutation of Amelia, one evening, 
after months of agonizing endurance. ‘The rem- 
edy is with yourself, madam,” said her husband, 
coldly. ‘* And what is it?”’ said Amelia. ‘* A com- 
pliance with my reasonable requests.”” And thus, 
to win a heartless smile, the next evening finds her 
beholding, with intense interest, the tragedy of 
Othello; thence to the masquerade, and all the even- 
ing entertainments of the elite of the fashionable 
world. But this was only a pretended remedy for 
a clouded brow and a cold heart; for he was a con- 
stant declaimer against female devotion to fashion- 
able amusements. 

Two years had fled, yea, more than three times 

Vor. VI.—12 
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And was George a believer in the Chris- 
tian religion? Alas! a determined believer in all 
unbelief—a traitor to his honor and to his confi- 
ding wife—tulling to sleep every finer feeling of the 
heart, amidst the effervescence of the sparkling wine- 
cup. 

Amelia had been a faithful, devoted wife, inces- 
sant in her attempts to win him to virtue and to 
God. And it was not until she saw him desert the 
domestic hearth, and seek his enjoyments elsewhere, 
that she made up her mind to sacrifice all personal 
feelings for the price of his love. 

It is easy to turn aside from the narrow way, but 
not so easy to regain it. Amelia entered the flow- 
ery path of pleasure—ventured forward step by 
step—her views became confused and dark—her 
enjoyments recollections of the past—the sunlight 
had faded from her vision—she had nowhere to go 
for peace and comfort, save as she gazed with a 
mother’s fondness upon a smiling group of little 
ones, sporting away life, with glad hearts and voices, 
amid sunshine and flowers. Then, with a smile and 
a tear blending upon the cheek, she would say, ‘I 
am happy still.’’ 

But ah! a few years more sped on, and the spoiler 
set his seal of silence there. These lovely children, 
one after ‘another, were riven from her heart, and 
laid in the forbidding grave. O, what bitterness in 
life’s cup! The husband awoke as from a dream to 
behold the anguish of his stricken wife. His heart, 
too, was pierced, and, in this distressing exigency, 
fain would he have presented some balm to alleviate 
her sorrows; but his philosophy afforded none; and, 
reproached by conscience, the sympathies of his na- 
ture found not utterance in language. 

A tour was proposed for health and pleasure; 
and, amid the balmy zephyrs and stirring scenes of 
distant lands, health returned; but a cordial for the 
spirit was not found. A succession of unexpected 
and deep reverses of fortune led this erring child of 
disappointment back to the fold from whence she 
had strayed. And yet she endures life—a living 
mourner, standing on the wreck of every sublunary 
joy; yet knowing tne extent of that almighty Pow- 
er, which, out of 

“ Gloomy chaos, bid the harmonious universe appear,” 








two years. 


she is hoping on, and hoping ever. During these 
dark and trying scenes, often had she been favored 
with communications from her youthful and best 
friend, who, after leaving school, became the orna- 
ment of the parental dome—blessing and being 
blessed. Rank and fortune were at her command. 
But she was ever true to those principles riveted 
upon her heart in childhood; and yet she tarried 
there, to shed light upon the descending pathway of 
the beloved and revered. * 

But after a time, her devoted love to Christ led to 
a relinquishment of that home with all its joys. 
And now, far over the distant deep, where woman 
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dare not look from behind her purdah,* much less 
enter the door of the sanctuary, she stands identified 
with a standard bearer of Israel, patiently suffering 
privations and toils, laboring to rend the vail of 
ignorance, elevate degraded humanity, and fix the 
eye of faith upon the radiant glories round Mes- 
siah’s cross. 

This is no picture of fancy. It is a summary re- 
lation of events connected with the deeply interest- 
ing history of the past, in which are mingled the 
results, good and evil, of early moral and religious 
culture. And were this an isolated instance of pa- 
rental defect and indiscreet alliance, vain would be 
the object in presenting it. But as the mental eye 
ranges through the moral universe, how often does 
it rest upon similar exhibitions of yet more cheerless 
and aggravated character, enacted over and over 
again by the dramatis persone of our eventful and 
fallen world. 

These blighted prospects, this fearful wreck of the 
heart’s priceless treasures, can be avoided only by 
adopting the motto of our friend Allethe, implied in 
the following touching strains of the muse, which 
she frequently sang and exquisitely played: 

“ T cgnnot love the man who seeks 
In fashion’s giddy whirl to shine; 
Whose tongue unmeaning flattery speaks; 
Who worships at the world’s vain shrine; 
Who owns no principle of right, 
Save what his country’s laws embrace; 
Who views as dark oblivious night 
The grave—man’s final resting place.” 
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HANS BEUDIX. 

THERE are a good many clever, ingenious, and sin- 
gular compositions, that are yet, some way or other, 
allowed to get out of print. Perhaps it is from their 
shortness, or their age and anonymous negation of 
claim, or from their quaint and homely style, or 
from the unpretending import of subject. These 
compositions may yet possess philosophical truth, 
and be fraught with reflection and much ingenuity of 
inference, and suggestive of just and large thoughts. 

In a little, common-looking, old-fashioned book— 
a miscellany—and containing no suitable company 
to itself, 1 once came upon a production, which de- 
lighted by its novelty and its peculiar merit. This 
was a long while ago, and I may not be able to nar- 
rate the particulars of the story; and although I 
would wish 

*“ Nothing to extenuate, 
Nor aught to set down in malice;” 
vet, for want of memory, I shall assume the liberty 
to supply such remarks or motives, as I would deem 
consistent with the persons offering them. 
The story was told in baHad. I recollect the name 





* A quilted hanging let down before the door of the female 
apartment. 
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of the most prominent character was “Hans Beu- 
dix.”? This name may be purely fictitious; or it 
may suggest a Dutch origin to the composition. I 
do not even recollect where the story was located; 
but, from the general tenor of circumstances, should 
suppose it to be in England. 

Hans Beudix was a hind, or keeper of cattle, toa 
certain curate. Now, said curate had, in some per- 
sonal matter, given mortal offense to his superior, as 
dean of the Church. There seems to have existed 
at this time a very arbitrary ecclesiastical authority, 
and by a decree, both plenary and summary, our 
curate was forthwith denounced, condemned, and 
sentenced; nor do we read of any “special plead- 
ing’’ on the occasion, but the fiat of the haughty 
superior seemed to be all that was necessary; and 
the sentence ran in this way: that the curate be 
deposed from his office; that he fall forfeit two hun- 
dred pounds—his dues of long standing—and lose 
for ever the favor of his dean. This was a hard 
penalty. He was, nevertheless, promised forgive- 
ness upon certain conditions. The dean, we shall 
see, was a humorsome character. He thought him- 
self very clever, more clever than he was; and he 
stipulated that the curate should propose to him 
three things at large—riddles—either on natural or 
civil subjects; and if inteither of these he could con- 
vict him, by sound and acceptable arguments, that 
he, the dean, wes incapable, ignorant, and insuf- 
ficient to explain it, then should the curate stand 
excused and forgiven, and be restored to favor and 
office, as heretofore. 

These conditions seemed, to the dejected and be- 
wildered mind of the poor curate, but an aggrava- 
tion of the case—a mockery upon the severity of his 
sentence. 

It is said that necessity sharpens the wits. It 
probably does so at the ultimate stage of disaster: 
where there is all to hope and nothing to fear, de- 
cision is easy and vigorous. But in a state of depre- 
cation and doubt, and impending evil, the conflict of 
anxiety naturally impairs the clearness of the mind, 
which is thus disposed to judge through the feel- 
ings, and disqualifies the unfortunate sufferer from 
the use of his own powers. And hence, the excel- 
lency of prayer, even in a philosophical sense, and 
apart from any immediate relief bestowed—by its 
power of soothing down the disquiet of the spirits, 
and saying omnipotently to the waves of human 
passion, ‘* Peace, be still!’’ 

I fear the curate did not pray at this time—at 
least, the legend does not say so—but he did the next 
thing to it: he walked forth amidst the cooling and 
salubrious fields of nature; the effect of which is, to 
impart a sympathetic expansion, which relieves the 
mind of that intense pressure which anxiety ever 
produces, and subdues the worried spirits to its own 
calmness. And thus he was measurably comforted. 
There had been given him some little time in 
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which to prepare his questions; so, “‘chewing the 
cud of sweet and bitter fancy,” he performed his 
“ Peripatetic’? study of the problems. 

And, by “good luck,” he met on his way one 
whose friendship by good services he had naturally 
conciliated. This was Hans Beudix, the hind; and 
he communicated to him his distress; for misfortune, 
whilst it seeks for sympathy, also inclines us to 
be humble and communicative. Now Hans, in his 
lowly station, though ignorant and untaught, was not 
stupid; but, on the contrary, possessed a sprightly, 
inquiring, and thoughtful mind; and, withal, was a 
noble fellow, zealous in redress, and unsparing of 
self, wherein he could serve another. Besides this, 
he possessed one capital advantage over his friend in 
the present case; for he was self-possessed; unde- 
siring, and cared not a pin for those things which 
disturb us in the possession, lest “they take to 
themselves wings and fly away.’’ There were no 
such birds as these in Hans Beudix’s aviary. And 
with these goodly dispositions by nature, he had 
always been a hind; and after the free manner of 
his life, was he built up in purity, and strength, and 
innocence. ‘Cheer up, my man,” said he, “and by 
the blessing of heaven, we will work it out.’? And 
then, conversing awhile, he got all the particulars of 
the case; and thinking them over and over, by and 
by he fetches up—from under that old wool hat of 
his—he fetches up some notions that had been stored 
away there, ‘until called for’—and now they were 
called. ‘* You are wronged,” says he, “but let us 
fix all things in shape, and, by the expiration of the 
term, I think we shall be ready for my lord dean. 
In the meantime, keep up a good heart, and be com- 
plaisant enough, and not too much so; for so you 
may give advantage, or may suggest imposition upon 
yourself. But be really as cheerful as possible; for 
a sullen spirit is but an ungaining state, and does 
no good. Look to the Lord, make your best effort, 
and resolve to take the event just as it may happen, 
for good or for evil, knowing that you can do no more. 

Se our curate departed home, much more cheer- 
ful than he had left it; and it might be said that he 
was resigned, if notreconciled. After regaling him- 
self with meat, he retired to bed, revolving many 
things, yet fixing on none, lest, by some oversight, 
he commit his chance in the issue: and thus musing, 
he fell asleep. 

Now, many a person, may-be, is pitying our curate, 
who has not himself a good appetite to his victuals, 
and cannot sleep well—by which tokens, we may 
judge that our curate, though sorrowful and per- 
plexed, was not at the worst. 

Early next morning, he resorted again to Hans 
Beudix, who, seeing him not yet assured, “let on’’ 
at once to his plans. And, in doing this, though the 
hind spoke with a certain authority of ability, yet 
this was tempered by an habitual modesty and defer- 
ence becoming to his own character, and always 
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acceptable to the self-love of those addressed. ‘I have 
turned this matter pretty well over,’ said he, “and 
if you would trust to me, I think I could get you off. 
I have two propositions, to which, I think, in the na- 
ture of things, he cannot balk me; and, for the third, 
if neither you nor I can supply it before the time, 
we must trust to the exigency of the occasion and 
goodness of our cause, that it be vouchsafed to us. 
People are very fond to say, 
* Between the cup and the lip, 
There is many a slip.’ 

This is a mere vaunting of human prudence. Why 
not take the opposite of this, and trust in God? It 
may graciously be given us ‘in that self-same hour 
what we shall say.’ Now, you are so much discom- 
posed, that it is my plan to speak for you; so lend 
me your coat and wig, and with my best manners, 
I will try and get round his worship. ‘Though I am 
not in the habit of deceiving, yet I may, for once,’’ 
said he, giving a sly turn of humor to the subject, 
“ personate your Reverence, without committing any 
very great fraud:” and here they both laughed; and, 
thus the matter was agreed on. 

On the next day, which was the appointed time of 
trial, Hans, personating the curate, was shown into 
the chamber of the dean, there sitting in state to ad- 
judge the culprit; and, luckily for his disguise, it so 
happened that the chamber was darkened, for the rev- 
erend patient was entertaining the gout. 

There are some things that one dislikes to say in 
regard to certain persons; but there was, also, an- 
other sort of disguise that helped out the case. We 
see that the dean was an unworthy Churchman—but 
as this thing happened long before the “ Temperance 
Edict’’ was promulgated, it could never be said that 
his worship infringed that law. But as was said, the 
room was darkened—as well as its occupant—and he 
graciously apologized for this by saying to his visitor, 
‘*You have no such troublesome guest as this at 
your house.’”? To which he replied, “A salary of 
forty pounds a year, sir, will hardly afford such a 
luxury.’’ This was an indiscreet freedom; and, it is 
only justice to Hans to say, that he made the remark 
only to keep up his disguise of curate. The dean 
frowningly rebuked his boldness, by saying, coldly, 
«¢ "Twill, may-be, be less, before itis more.’’ And here 
it may be observed, that, however the great affect to 
bestow their jests upon the humble, yet this is a 
liberty that must never be reciprocated. Though 
familiar in approach themselves, yet to their inferiors 
they prescribe a distance, which must never be in- 
fringed. Hence, the meanness of seeking acquaint- 
anceship where disparity of circumstances renders 
equality impossible. 

But to the story. The first problem came on in 
this way, “In what way does a man travel more 
than a thousand miles a day and find himself at home 
by night?’? Observe, in those days neither steam- 
cars, nor steamships had been dreamed of. 
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“In what way! troth, sir wiseacre, why, he rode 
the broomstick with a witch, to be sure!’’ Pausing 
awhile, he added, with reluctant civility, “ But, may- 
be, you know more about this matter than I do, so 
tell me.” 

Our hind was both too humble and too dignified to 
betray anger at this sally; and, indeed, he felt none, 
for he perceived that it was the chagrin of defeat that 
So, with a grave respect, he went on 
to say, “* The daily rotation of the earth makes a dis- 
tance of about twenty-five thousand miles, and all 
men, in their places, perform this journey once in 
twenty-four hours. Don’t they, sir?” 

The dean had a look between a lively surprise and 
a blank nonplus. After awhile, assuming a careless 
air, he said, ** Well, sir curate, let that pass, and go 
on to another, in which there shall be no let off.’’ 

‘*Supposing it lawful to sell one’s life; yet no 
man’s life is worth more than a hundred pounds; and 
your worship will not contradict me.” 

** But Ido contradict you; every honest man’s life 
is worth more than a hundred pounds;”’ cried the ex- 
cited dean. 

“ But,’’ says the curate, “the life of our Divine 
Master was sold for thirty pieces of silver. Can a 
man’s life be worth more than God’s?’’ he added, 
with solemnity. 

The face of the dean was still blanker; the sur- 
prise, too, deepened. ‘“ Ah! sir curate, you are too 
subtil for me now; but the third trial remains, and 
in that you will find yourself mistaken, sir curate.”’ 
Now this “sir-ing’’ was a way the dean had when 
he was miffed, or in an ill-humor with his inferiors. 

Here a sudden light broke upon the curate. To say 
truth, he was a little touched, too, and he replied, 
sprightly, “‘ Yes, your worship, I am mistaken; but, 
it is yourself who mistake me, for, throughout all 
this conversation, you have believed me to be, and 


occasioned it. 


have repeatedly called me ‘curate;’ (and he quietly 
noted in his heart, that a derisive spirit is a self-be- 
traying one;) and I convict your worship of a third 
mistake. I am not the curate,’’ 
off his disguise, ‘‘ but only Hans Beudix, his hind.’’ 

Outdone with this latter discovery, the dean sud- 
denly changes his humor, and extending a hand to 


said he, throwing 


the hind, he says, ‘“‘ Nevertheless, you are a fine 
fellow; and since you have acted for the curate, 
(seeming to forget the conditions,) you shall have 
the two hundred pounds which belonged to him.” 

‘* But that will I not, your worship,”’ says the hind, 
‘for the curate is my kind friend, and has paid me 
well for my services, for many along year. If I am 
poor, I need nothing, for I have all that I wish for.’ 

“But you are not poor,’’ says the dean, struck 
with sudden admiration, ‘for your heart is in the 
right place. And since you will not take the curate’s 
money, ask what you will of me, in reason, and it 
shall be granted.’’ 


‘‘Grant, then, that this little matter betwixt 
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yourself and your servant, the curate, be gotten over, 
bestow upon him your confidence, and restore him 
to his office in the Church.”’ 

‘* Be it so,”’ says the dean, “for I can do nothing 
else to please you. But you and I will, henceforth, 
be better acquainted.”’ 

A fine fellow was Hans Beudix! 





CHEMISTRY FOR GIRLS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 

Tuis is properly styled a utilitarian age; for the in- 
quiry, ‘‘ What profit?’’ meets useverywhere. It has 
even entered the temples of learning, and attempted to 
thrust out important studies, because their immediate 
connection with hard money profits cannot be demon- 
strated. There is one spot, however, into which it 
has not so generally intruded itself—the female acad- 
emy—the last refuge of the fine arts and the fine 
follies. Thither young ladies are too frequently sent 
merely to learn how to dress tastefully, walk grace- 
fully, play upon the piano, write French, and make 
waxen plums and silken spiders—all pretty, surely; 
but why not inquire, What profit? But I take my 
pen in hand, not to utter a dissertation on female 
education, but to insist that young ladies be taught 
chemistry. They will be thereby better qualified to 
superintend domestic affairs, guard against many ac- 
cidents to which households are subject, and perhaps 
be instrumental in saving life. We illustrate the last 
remark by reference merely to toxicology. 

The strong acids, such as the nitric, muriatic, and 
sulphuric, are virulent poisons, yet frequently used 
in medicine and the mechanic arts. Suppose a child, 
in his rambles among the neighbors, enter a cabinet 
shop and find a saucer of aqua-fortis (nitric acid) 
upon the work-bench, and in his sport suddenly seize 
and drink a portion of it. He is conveyed home in 
great agony. The physician is sent for; but ere he 
arrives the child is a corpse. Now, as the mother 
presses the cold clay to her breast and lips for the 
last time, how will her anguish be aggravated to 
know that in her medicine-chest, or drawer, was 
some calcined magnesia,* which, if timely adminis- 
tered, would have surely saved her lovely, perchance 
her first and only boy. O, what are all the boquets 
and fine dresses in the world to her, compared with 
such knowledge! 

Take another case. A husband returning home, 
one summer afternoon, desires some acidulous drink. 
Opening a cupboard, he sees a small box labeled 
**salts of lemon,’’ and making a solution of this, he 





* This is the antidote for all the acids named. It forms 
with them innocent neutral salts. Calcined magnesia is bet- 


ter than the carbonate, because the carbonate might occasion 
an unpleasant distension of the stomach. 
at hand, some other alkali will answer. 


If magnesia is not 
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drinks it freely. Presently he feels distress, sends 
for his wife, and ascertains that he has drank a solu- 
tion of oxalic acid, which she had procured to take 
stains from linen. The physician is sent for; but 
the unavoidable delay attending his arrival is fatal. 
When he arrives, perhaps he sees upon the very 
table on which the weeping widow bows her head, a 
piece of chalk,* which, if given in time, would have 
certainly prevented any mischief from the poison. 

Corrosive sublimate is the article generally used 
by domestics to destroy the vermin which sometimes 
infest our couches. A solution of it is left upon the 
chamber floor in the teacup, when the domestics 
go down to dine, leaving the children up stairs at 
play: the infant crawls to the teacup and drinks. 
Now, what think you would be the mother’s joy, if, 
having studied chemistry, she instantly called to 
recollection the well ascertained fact, that there is, 
in the hen’s nest,t an antidote to this poison? She 
sends for some eggs, and breaking them, administers 
the whites, (albumen.) Her child recovers, and she 
weeps for joy. Talk not to her of novels. One 
little book of natural science has been worth, to her, 
more than all the novels in the world. 

Physicians in the country rarely carry scales with 
them to weigh their prescriptions. ‘They administer 
medicines by guess, from a teaspoon or the point of 
a knife. Suppose a common case. A physician, in 
a hurry, leaves an over-dose of tartar emetic, (gen- 
erally the first prescription in cases of bilious fever, ) 
and pursues his way to see another patient ten miles 
distant. ‘The medicine is duly administered, and the 
man is poisoned. When the case becomes alarming, 
one messenger is dispatched for the doctor, and an- 
other to call in the neighbors to see the sufferer die. 
Now there is, in a canister in the kitchen cupboard, 
and on a tree that grows by the door, a remedy for 
this distress and alarm—a sure means of saving the 
sick man from the threatened death. A strong de- 
coction of young hyson tea, oak bark, or any other 
astringent vegetable, will change tartar emetic into 
an innocuous compound. 

Vessels of copper often give rise to poisoning. 
Though this metal undergoes but little change in a 
dry atmosphere, it is rusted if moisture be present, 
and its surface becomes lined with a green sub- 
stance—carbonate of the peroxide of copper, a poi- 
sonous compound. 

It has sometimes happened that a mother has, for 
want of this knowledge, poisoned her family. Sour- 
krout that had been permitted to stand some time in 
a copper vessel, has produced death in a few hours. 
Cooks sometimes permit pickles to remain in cop- 





* Chalk is carbonate of lime. Oxalic acid will unite with 
the lime, and make oxalate of lime, an insoluble, and, there- 
fore, inert compound. 

+ Corrosive sublimate is a deuto chloride of mercury. Al- 
bumen attracts one portion of its chlorine, and reduces it to 
the proto chloride, which is calomel. 
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per vessels, that they may acquire a rich green color, 
which they do by absorbing poison.* Families have 
often been thrown into disease by eating such dain- 
ties, and may have died, in some instances, without 
suspecting the cause. That lady has certainly some 
reason to congratulate herself upon her education, 
if, under such circumstances, she knows that pickles, 
rendered green by verdigris, are poisonous, and that 
Orfila has proved albumen to be the proper antidote 
to them. , 

Lead, (often used for drinking vessels and con- 
duits,) if, when in contact with water, it is exposed 
to the air, yields carbonate of lead (the white lead of 
the shops.) It is surprising that the neutral salts in 
water retard this process, and that some salts seem 
to prevent it entirely: hence, the water of Edinburg 
may be safely used, though kept in leaden cisterns; 
and the water of the Ohio is conveyed to the inhabi- 
tants of this city with impunity in leaden pipes. Nev- 
ertheless, salts of lead may be formed under circum- 
stances not unlikely to occur. Moreover, the acetate 
of lead is often used to sweeten wine; and the lady 
acquainted with the affinities of the metal, and the 
properties and antidotes of its compounds, may have 
occasion for her information. She will be able by 
means of articles always at hand—such as epsom 
salts, or glauber salts—to render the poisonous salts of 
lead inert. For the soluble sulphates brought in 
contact with them, will always give rise to the for- 
mation of the sulphate of lead, which is insoluble, 
and without any pernicious properties. 

Illustrations might be very readily multiplied; 
but our space forbids. We conclude by saying, that 
poisons always produce secondary effects, which an- 
tidotes, however perfect, do not prevent. In all 
cases of poisoning, therefore, the administration of 
antidotes should not prevent the calling of a doctor. 





LAKE OF GALILEE. 
BY WILLIAM BAXTER. 

Caum lake of Galilee! upon thy shore 
The Savior first his humble followers sought, 
And on thy bosom faith’s pure lessons taught, 

Amid the wind and water’s mingled roar. 

Fear seiz’d the tremblers when the storm raged high: 
Faithless and doubting, on the deck they stand, 
The wild waves’ sport: far distant from the land, 

All hope seems lost; but, lo! the Master’s nigh. 

Calmly he stands upon that vessel’s prow: 

He speaks—the waves obey his high behest— 
Cease their wild sport, and gently sink to rest, 

And joy sits smiling on each follower’s brow. 
Thus, when the waves of passion, in my breast, 
Rise high, O Savior, bid them sink to rest. 





* Acetic acid, with oxide of copper, constitutes verdigris, 
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NOTICES. 

Arps TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION, prepared for Stu- 
dents of all grades, &c. By Richard Green Parker, 
A.M. New York: Harper & Brothers —This work 
is designed as a sequel to one in which the author has 
attempted to remove two obstacles in the way of the 
youthful writer, “the difficulty of obtaining ideas, and 
that of expressing them when obtained.” ‘In this 
volume he has endeavored to embrace a wider range 
in the extensive field before him.” It has, obviously, 
been prepared with great care and labor, and in a cer- 
tain sphere, it may be very useful. Let no one, how- 
ever, think to make himself a writer merely by any set 
of aids to composition: the study of good models, and 
the habit of patient, systematic thought, are indispen- 
sable to any one who would write well. The last is by 
far the most important means, Indeed, intense thought, 
like waters once in Horeb, will hew a channel for itself, 
even through a rock; nor will gushing ideas fail to flow 
in graceful streams. Nevertheless, Mr. Parker’s work 
will be serviceable to many minds; and we think it ought 
especially to be recommended to the attention of un- 
practiced writers, whose advanced age or circumstances 
preclude the opportunities of academical education; 
but who are desirous of benefiting mankind through the 
press. 

BioGRAPHICAL AND CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By 
William H. Prescott. Harper & Brothers.—This is a 
collection of papers from the North American Review, 
of which the author has long been a contributor. No 
commendation will be expected from us, as the au- 
thor’s historical works are so well known and so 
much admired. The contents of the work before us 
are, ‘Charles Brockden Brown, Asylum for the Blind, 
Irving’s Conquest of Granada, Cervantes, Sir Walter 
Scott, Chateaubriand’s English Literature, Bancroft’s 
United States, Madame Calderon’s Life in Mexico, 
Moliere, Italian Narrative Poetry, Poetry and Ro- 
mance of the Italians, Scottish Song, Da Ponte’s Ob- 
servations.” 

THe Lire oF MOoZART, including his Correspond- 
ence. By Edward Holmes. New York: Harper & 
Brothers.—This is a well written biography of a child of 
genius, whose influence upon art will descend to future 
ages. It is compiled from the materials collected by 
Niessen, who married the widow of this great musician, 
and who, late in life, collected with much care and labor 
the correspondence of Mozart. The reader will find 
this biography both instructive and entertaining. 


THE SUFFERINGS OF CuRIsT. Bya Layman. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—The object of this work 
is, to assail the prevalent opinion that the sufferings of 
the Redeemer were limited to his manhood. The au- 
thor avers that he has been led, by a careful study of 
the Scriptures, to believe that our Savior’s expiatory 
agonies reached his Godhead. The work bears the 
marks of patient investigation, active, though erratic in- 
tellect, love of truth, and a reverential regard for sacred 
things. It is written by a pen which, though unpretend- 
ing, is evidently practiced. Who the author is, we 
cannot divine: nor are we anxious to know. 

We are very sorry that he has published his opinion, 
which might have done no harm if held as private prop- 
erty, but which, proclaimed with his ingenious, though 
sophistical reasoning, may beguile many a mind into er- 
rors abhorrent to the author himself. That he is wrong, 
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we feel as certain as that there is a sun in heaven; and, 
it is matterof astonishment, that so sensible a man should 
fall into such a monstrous absurdity. We will not, how- 
ever, complain. Nothing is lost in the end by free dis- 
cussion. This sentiment, indeed, seems to have relieved 
the author, in some measure, from the onus of respon- 
sibility which he evidently felt in putting forth his novel 
views on so grave a subject; for he says, in his preface, 
‘Perhaps our humble essay may elicit from abler minds 
more ample reasons in favor of this ancient and wide- 
spread theory.” We hope this may be the case, and 
that the “Layman” himself will become their “ willing 
convert,” and sign a recantation of his error. 


THE LIFE oF PAUL JonEs. By Alexander Slidell 
M’ Kenzie, U.S. N. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
A Life of Paul Jones was compiled by Mr. Sherburne, 
from authentic documents and original papers, and pub- 
lished in 1825. Another biography, more elaborate, 
from more ample materials, among which were the log- 
books of Jones’ cruises, and ‘papers, obtained from his 
heirs, appeared in Edinburg, 1830; and a third, by Mr. 
Sands, was published in New York about the same time. 
As all these works are bulky, and encumbered with use- 
less repetitions and matter of little interest to the general 
reader, the composition of the present work was under- 
taken, some years since, at the request of Mr. Sparks, 
who wished to embrace it in his “ Library of American 
Biography.” Of the works ailuded to above, this is an 
excellent digest, written in the narrative style, and em- 
bracing all the known facts in the life of the distin- 
guished commander, arranged according to their natu- 
ral order of succession. We need say nothing of the 
character of the hero, or the fascinating style of M’Ken- 
zie, the writer of this biography. ~~ 


NINTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Trustees and Su- 
perintendent of the Ohio Institution for the Education 
of the Blind, for the year 1845.—We thank the excellent 
Principal for a copy of the above, from which we are 
gratified to learn that the institution still continues to be 
successfully managed. The report contains just and 
philosophical reflections. We give ar extract below, 
and regret that we have not space for more. 

“The thought was expressed in our last report, that 
‘the system of instructing the blind is destined to make 
an important contribution to the philosophy of educa- 
tion everywhere.’ All our experience confirms this im- 
pression. Compelled, even by necessity, to teach orally, 
a well qualified teacher of the blind becomes linked to 
the mind of his pupil, by a constant, living, active sym- 
pathy. By a kind of mental amalgamation, the mind of 
one literally flows into the other, and instruction is drunk 
in like water. Theteacher pursues the only truly intel- 
lectual plan: he measures the capacity of his scholars— 
feeds their tender minds with knowledge, as tender 
bodies are supplied with food—suitable to their strength. 
He illustrates his truths in a thousand different ways, 
until they are perceived and felt. Laying aside all me- 
chanical rules and the superficial drudgery of schools, 
he digs into the mine of thought and sets the thinking 
powers in motion. Even Stephen Girard, notwithstand- 
ing his one great mistake, expressed the true theory of 
teaching in these words: ‘I would have the orphans 
taught FACTS and THINGS, rather than words, or signs.’ 
The teachers of common schools throughout the state, 
and everywhere, might well profit by an experiment 
upon the system of oral and mental instruction, as pur- 
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sued with the blind. Especially, also, might they profit 
by another part of the plan, which produces the fond- 
ness for school studies, so rare with children, and the 
general cheerfulness of blind pupils, so often the sur- 
prise of visitors. This most important desideratum in 
all systems of education, is a simple observance of nat- 
ural and moral laws. A common and fatal error in the 
education of young children is, their confinement for 
several consecutive hours in the school-room, generally 
without proper ventillation ; and their too long and weari- 
some labor, at a time, over one or two particular studies. 
Thus, without that change which nature ever requires 
in youth, their exercises become painful to both mind 
and body, their teacher a hard task-master, and the 
school-house a prison. It needs no argument to prove, 
that where instruction is associated with so much that is 
unnatural and disagreeable, the child will enter the 
school-house with disgust, remain with little profit, until 
relieved from his dismal bondage, and escape as a bird 
from the cage.” 

We are happy to see that our gifted and scientific 
friend, Dr. Howard, is the oculist of this institution. 
God grant him success in opening the eyes of the blind. 
The Principal visited, last summer, the institutions for 
the blind in Great Britain and Paris, from which he has 
derived much useful information, and which he will com- 
municate, in a supplementary report, to the legislature. 

AN ADDRESS ON EDUCATION, delivered before the Stu- 
dents of the Female Collegiate Academy, at Port Gib- 
son, Miss., July, 1845, by Rev. B. M. Drake.—This is 
an able and spirited address, by one of the best divines 
and soundest thinkers inthe south. The author makes 
some just observations in regard to parental instruction 
and training, which he justly deems the most important 
part of education: enforces the necessity of care in the 
selection of teachers, and shows that religion is the most 
important of all subjects of academical instruction. He 
objects to private education, as five-fold more expen- 
sive than public—as aristocratical and selfish in its ten- 
dency—manifestly unjust to the poor, and deficient in the 
stimuli necessary to develop the energies either of the 
pupil or preceptor. In his peroration he thus speaks of 
reading: 

‘It is expected that every educated young lady will 
read, and it is very certain she cannot read all that floats 
on the literary surface. It will, therefore, be important 
that a judicious selection be made. Bad books are to 
the mind, what poison is tothe body. The great difficulty 
is, that the law has not regulated booksellers as it has 
druggists, requiring them to label such books ‘ poison,’ 
in characters so plain that the most unwary could read 
it. In addition to the fair countenances and beautiful 
labels of these mental and moral poisons, some sad coun- 
selors give advice about as absurd as would be that of 
the physician, who should counsel his patient to take 
some of every drug in the apothecary’s shop, that he 
might know what it all was, and how it would affect his 
system. No wonder, then, that the young are led astray. 
I do not intend to condemn by wholesale, any class of 
writings, for even the very worst class (I mean novels) 
has in it, ‘Celebs in Search of a Wife,’ which I consider 
good; and there may be some others, but sure they are 
like ‘ angels’ visits, few and far between.’ Hence, I think 
I shall be safe in counseling you to give the whole class 
the go by. Should there be a few gems in this moun- 
tain of offensive rubbish, they will not pay for the labor 
of finding them. 

















“Let the Bible be with you first, last, and always. 
Next to it, you should prize well written biographies of 
distinguished persons; authentic history, both civil and 
ecclesiastical; well written travels; scientific works, in 
general, and poetry, when it is of the first order, and 
the sentiment chaste and pure. These, my young 
friends, will occupy all the time you will have to de- 
vote to such subjects, without endangering the mind 
and heart by tampering with a more suspected class.” 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’s MAGAZINE. Edited by Seba 
Smith, and published by J. K. Wellman. -New York. 


LITERARY EMPORIUM: a Compendium of Religious, 
Literary, and Philosophical Knowledge. J. K. Weil- 
man. New York: January, 1846.—These are chaste 
and beautiful periodicals for the young. 


THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL AND REviEw, No. 1: 
January, February, and March. L.A. Hine, Editor 
and Proprietor—We are truly happy to see this work. 
Its Editor was the projector of the Western Literary 
Journal and Monthly Review, which, by no fault of his, 
expired, after pursuing a brief but not inglorious career. 
For Mr. Hine, with whom we have been long acquaint- 
ed, we entertain feelings of ardent friendship, and for 
his work, which we believe will breathe a pure spirit 
and evince patient and vigorous thought, we desire a 
generous support. The present number contains two 
or three very able articles from the Editor’s pen, and 
some valuable contributions from others. There are 
portions of the work to which we should except; but, 
take it altogether, we commend it to the generous public 
of the west. The following is from the prospectus: 

“The claims of the poor upon the rich for comfort 
and mental improvement, shall be advocated, and the 
obligations of the few to the mass enforced. To pro- 
mote moral reform it will war upon avarice, (the migh- 
tiest foe to human happiness,) and all the train of vices 
that deface the image of the Perfect One. Its reviews 
shall have relation to these momentous subjects. Its 
motto is, ‘Goodness, greatness, and happiness are the 
birthright of every son and daughter of humanity.’ 
That it may reach the homes of many people, its terms 
are put at the lowest rates.”’ 


NINETEENTH ANNUAL REPORT of the Trustees and 
Superintendent of the Deaf and Dumb Asylum, for 
1845.—This report, like its predecessors, is fraught with 
interest and filled with the spirit of philanthropy. The 
following, on the mode of instruction, is interesting: 

“Our general system of instruction remains the same. 
The common methods of oral and audible instruction, 
are not and never can be employed in the education of 
the deaf anddumb. Nature, at the outset, has interposed 
insuperable barriers. The ear is deaf, the tongue is 
dumb, and the intellectual vision is dim, and a lethargy, 
from disuse and inaction, rests like an incubus on all the 
mental and moral faculties. The obstacles must be re- 
moved and the minds of the pupils made accessible, and 
their own native sign language is seized upon as the only 
medium of communication, till, by its use, the pupils are 
put in possession of a knowledge of written language, 
and are thus enabled, by writing, to hold intelligible and 
definite intercourse with their fellow-men. They are our 
instructors, and we, in turn, are theirs. Their natural sign 
language, understood and employed by all the deaf and 
dumb the world over, forms the basis of all our instrac- 

s tion. Meagre, originally, as the language is, and thus 
corresponding with the blank state of their minds, yet it 
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is capable of great expansion and amplification, and can 
be wielded for accomplishing all the purposes for which 
oral language itself was intended, but with more rapid 
and ‘forcible expression. Our task is arduous, but the 
object is noble, and the case addresses itself directly to 
the strongest sympathies of the human heart. Motives 
are thus presented to the teacher to tax his powers to 
the utmost to accomplish his object.” 


THE BrBLicAL REPOSITORY AND CLASSICAL RE- 
view: January, 1846.—Its contents are, ‘Grecian Phi- 
losophy, by Professor Tyler, Amherst College; Peck’s 
Divine Rule of Faith and Practice reviewed, by Pro- 
fessor M’Clintock, of Dickinson College; An Inquiry 
concerning the first emotion of enmity to God, by Rev. 
Pharcelas Church, Rochester, New York; The Church 
Question, by Professor Taylor Lewis, Li. D,; Martin’s 
Examination of Professor Tappan’s Review of Edwards 
on the Will reviewed, by A. T. Bledsoe, Esq., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Sketch of Changes in the English Lan- 
guage, by George C. Beckwith, Boston; Critical No- 
tices.” This is a rich number of an excellent work. 

THe Ea@ypTiaAn. By the author of the Jew.—A well 
written book, abounding in useful information. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL RECITER.—A book much in de- 
mand in preparing for a Sabbath school anniversary. 

THE ENCOURAGER.—A monthly Magazine for children, 
volume 1. Intended to enkindle a missionary spirit. 

ANNIE WALTON: a True Story.—Well calculated to 
produce a good impression. 

AunT CLARA’s STORIES, for her Nephews.—Short, 
sweet, and well told. 

Amos ARMFIELD: or, The Leather-covered Bible. 
Illustrative of the excellence of God’s Word and the 
pleasantness of piety. 

TALKS WITH LITTLE ELLA, by her Mamma, are said, 
by one who has read them, to be very pretty and very 
good. 

All the above are published by G. Lane & C. P. Tip- 
pett, New York. They have been edited or revised by 
Rev. Daniel P. Kidder, who presides with so much 
judgment over the department which the General con- 
ference of 1844 assigned him. 

We do a service by calling the attention of parents to 
them. If children are not supplied with useful and en- 
tertaining books, the fault is not with the Church. 

CHRISTIAN EXERTION, or, The Duty of Private Mem- 
bers of the Church of Christ to Labor for the Souls of 
Men, explained and enforced. George Peck, Editor. 
New York: Lane & Tippett.—This unpretending volume 
is a pungent appeal to the lovers of Jesus. Its object is 
to arouse the Church to personal Christian effort for the 
salvation of men. It should be read by all. 


THE THIRD AND FOURTH QUARTERLY ISSUES OF 
THE CHRISTIAN WoRLD: September and December, 
1845. Edited by Thomas H. Stockton.—This number 
contains many valuable articles, both in its editorial and 
its foreign departments. 

We admire the ability, the taste, and most of all, the 
sweet Christian spirit with which this work is conducted, 
and we wish its editor all spiritual blessings and an 
abundant remuneration for his editorial toil. The pres- 
ent number contains a commendatory notice of Bishop 
Morris’ racy, evangelical, and beautiful discourses. 

METHODIST QUARTERLY REVIEW: for January, 
1846.—Its contents are: ‘‘ The Reformation the Source 
of American Liberty, by Rev. Mr. Moore; Dr. Turnee’s 
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Essays; Miss Barrett’s Poems, by Mr. R. C. Pitman; 
Reading, by the Editor; Modes of Teaching Languages, 
by Professor M’Clintock; Durbin’s Observations in the 
East; Davies’ Sermons, by Rev. R. W. Allen; Criti- 
cal Notices.” 

The increasing prosperity of this excellent period- 
ical, of whose regular visits no Methodist minister should 
be deprived, affords us unfeigned pleasure. The pres- 
ent number is ornamented with a portrait of one of the 
most learned, talented, and generous men of which the 
Church can boast. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 

CONTENTMENT cannot be obtained by wealth, nor 
destroyed by poverty. In our rambles, not long since, 
we met with a remarkable illustration of this remark. 
We were pointed to an old Englishman carrying some 
hay from a stable, and informed that he came to America 
some years since with $150,000 in coin, all of which he 
has lost, not by intemperance, or prodigality, or impru- 
dence, but by a series of unforeseen misfortunes, and a 
number of profitless investments. He now lives in a 
small frame dwelling, keeps a few cows, and supports 
himself by carrying milk to the villagers. How does he 
bear his misfortunes? ‘ Why, sir,” was the reply of 
my friend, “he is as independent as the king upon his 
throne, and as happy as a lark on a bright May morn- 
ing.” The secret is, he enjoys the favor of God and the 
hope of heaven. Though poor himself, he looks on high 
and sees a rich Father. 

To READERS.—T he present number will be found in- 
teresting. The number of the “‘ Miscellaneous Sketch- 
es,” with which it commences, is as profitable as it is 
pleasing. We feelavery strong attraction for its author, 
and trust we shall some day shake hands with him phys- 
ically, as we have often done mentally. He gives us, 
however, one recommendation which we cannot in- 
dorse. We mean his advice to youth to read the writings 
of Washington Irving; but he would have the entire 
advantage of us in a controversy on this point, for we 
have never read a page of that learned American nov- 
elist’s fascinating productions, unless we may have met 
with some of his sketches in the periodicals. We grant 
all that our faithful and valued correspondent asserts in 
relation to them, but still have serious doubts whether 
they are admissible as books for the young. They be- 
long to a pernicious class; and, as we would object to 
champagne or gooseberry wine, because it might excite 
a taste for brandy, so we object to such productions as 
Washington Irving’s, because they may awaken a desire 
for the more objectionable novels. 

Let not the reader pass over without perusal, “ The 
Dangerous Difference.” It is a thrilling narrative, illus- 
trative of a very important matter. Let us hear from 
the authoress again. 

We have filed, for the next number, some valuable 
articles from Bishop Morris, Professor Larrabee, Mrs. 
Cross, Messrs. Disosway, Cushing, and many other val- 
uable correspondents. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We find it necessary to re- 
peat what we have often said, that we do not consider 
any piece which is not accompanied by the real name of 
the writer. We have rejected several poetical pieces, 
not so much because they were unworthy of insertion, 
as because they were not worthy of the reputation of 
their authors. 
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